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PREFACE. 


A large  edition  of  tlie  Church  Missionary  Atlas,  issued  in  1857,  having  been 
exhausted,  it  has  become  necessary  to  prepare  a second  for  the  Press.  This 
new  edition  is  enriched  by  seven  additional  Maps,  thus  embracing  the  whole 
of  the  Society’s  present  sphere  of  operations.  The  introduction  of  colour  con- 
siderably adds  to  their  usefulness ; and  the  illustrative  letter-press,  which  has 
been  almost  entirely  re-written,  is  carried  down  to  the  present  date,  and  is  aug- 
mented to  nearly  twice  the  original  amount. 

In  preparing  this  compilation,  while  it  will  be  found,  we  hope,  useful  as  a 
book  of  reference  to  the  general  reader  in  studying  the  Missionary  subject, 
special  reference  has  been  directed  to  the  Parochial  Clergy  and  others,  who 
may  be  willing  to  qualify  themselves  to  aid  the  cause  of  the  Church  Missio- 
nary Society  by  their  periodical  and  occasional  advocacy  at  Sermons  and 
Meetings.  It  may,  without  presumption,  be  repeated,  that  no  parochial  orga- 
nization is  complete  till  it  embraces  a Parochial  Missionary  Association,  or 
Branch  Association,  with  monthly,  quarterly,  or  at  least  half-yearly  Meetings, 
to  which  the  people  are  periodically  gathered,  not  by  the  allurement  of  a 
stranger’s  voice,  or  for  the  sake  of  the  transient  excitement  of  an  annual  appeal, 
but  by  the  regular  ministrations  of  their  own  Pastors,  who  thus  lead  them  to 
take  a permanent  and  intelligent  interest  in  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  through* 
out  the  world. 

Those  who  have  not  thrown  themselves  practically  into  the  working  out  of 
such  a system  are  little  aware  of  the  many  attractions  it  presents,  and  the  many 
incidental  blessings  it  brings  with  it  to  a parish.  A Missionary  Association,  thus 
sustained,  weaves  a bond  of  friendly  and  affectionate  intercourse  between  the 
Clergyman  and  his  Parishioners,  which  nothing  else  can  supply.  Nothing 
quickens  harmony  among  a people  like  keeping  steadily  before  them  a great  object 
of  common  interest  to  enlist  their  feelings  and  energies.  . And  this  Missionary 
object  has  a peculiar  charm  for  the  young,  in  whom  imagination  is  vivid  and  ac- 
tive, and  who  are  often  enabled  to  look  back  in  maturer  years  to  emotions  of  re- 
ligious interest  first  awakened  in  their  hearts,  when  listening  to  narratives  of  the 
need  or  the  power  of  the  Gospel  amongst  civilized  or  barbarous  heathen.  To  the 
pious  poor,  also,  it  is  a boon  not  to  be  overrated : for  it  at  once  elevates  them 
from  the  position  of  recipients  of  alms  into  the  dignity  of  givers  ; brings  home 
forcibly  to  their  minds  the  contrast  of  their  many  privileges  compared  with 
those  who  are  sitting  in  pagan  darkness ; wonderfully  widens  the  circle  of  their 
knowledge  and  their  sympathies ; and  often  elicits  from  them  such  instances  of 
simple  faith  and  homely  self-denial  as  speak  volumes  to  their  Pastor’s  heart. 
Above  all,  what  is  the  narrative  of  Missionary  triumphs  but  the  testimony  of  the 
power  and  presence  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ?  The  journals  of  Missionary 
life — what  are  they  but  modern  Acts  of  Apostles?  The  subject-matter,  the 
chequered  experience,  the  varying  results  of  the  preached  Gospel,  are  found 
alike  in  the  ancient  and  in  the  modern  record,  and  demonstrate  that  what 
Christianity  was  then,  Christianity  is  now.  When  single  detached  illustrations 
are  adduced  to  show  how  the  atheistic  Buddhist,  the  impure  and  idolatrous 
Brahmin,  the  proud  Mohammedan  fatalist,  the  cannibal  Maori,  the  ignorant 
and  sensual  Negro,  all  of  them  equally  find  the  Missionary’s  message  to  bo 
the  power  of  God  unto  salvation — what  cheering  proofs  of  the  unimpaired 
energy  of  our  holy  religion  ; what  evidences  of  the  Divine  origin  and  all-com- 
prehensive character  of  the  Gospel  remedy,  suited  to  every  grade  of  civilization 
and  every  type  of  mind,  and  powerful  to  overthrow  every  other  form  of  worship 
with  which  it  is  brought  into  contact ; what  grounds  for  appeal  to  the  con- 
sciences of  those  who  are  unwilling  to  admit  its  claims  to  their  obedience  or  its 
adaptation  to  their  wants  ! And  if  prayer  for  Missions  be  added  to  these 
Meetings  for  information — and  surely  without  such  prayer  the  most  important 
part  of  the  work  is  left  undone — how  wonderfully  do  such  intercessions 
enlarge  the  heart,  teaching  it  to  embrace  all  the  woes  of  fallen  humanity, 
filling  it  with  that  Christ-like  spirit  which  yearns  to  bring  all  mankind  to 
God ! 
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Missionary  enterprise,  too,  is  the  symbol  of  Christian  charity.  No  motive  of 
self-intere>t  awakes  it ; no  hope  of  future  gain  keeps  it  alive.  It  is  the  fruitful 
parent  of  home  efforts  for  the  spiritual  good  of  neighbours  and  dependents. 
No  flock  that  is  imbued  with  the  Missionary  spirit  will  be  deaf  to  any  appeal 
of  Christian  philanthropy ; and  it  has  in  it  the  seed  of  blessing  to  him  that  gives 
as  well  as  to  them  that  receive. 

And  who  is  obviously  the  person  on  whom  naturally  devolves  the  duty  of 
evoking  and  fostering  this  Missionary  spirit,  if  not  the  Pastor  of  the  flock  ? 
Surely  on  his  shoulder  must  the  burden,  if  it  be  such,  be  laid,  and  the  thought 
cannot  be  allowed,  that  he  will  refuse  to  bear  it.  If  the  great  Missionary 
subject,  kept  steadily  before  a parish,  be  all,  in  its  reflex  effects,  that  experience 
proves  it  to  be — cementing  the  pastoral  relation,  appealing  to  the  young,  ele- 
vating the  poor,  developing  the  habit  of  Christian  unselfishness — it  is  asked 
respectfully,  how  can  any  be  satisfied  to  leave  it  untouched,  or  to  commit  it 
to  the  hands  of  a stranger  at  his  single  annual  visit  ? Such  results  as  have 
just  been  indicated  can  only  be  attained  by  the  regular,  stated,  periodical 
Meetings,  at  comparatively  brief  intervals,  which  are  now  commended  afresh 
to  the  attention  of  the  Parochial  Clergy.  Let  it  not  be  thought  that  we  do 
not  remember  how  arduous  are  the  labours  of  a parish  Pastor  in  the  present 
day;  but  we  maintain  that  these  periodical  Missionary  Meetings  will  lighten 
and  sweeten  his  toils,  and  prove  a means  of  getting  at  his  peoples  hearts  which 
he  will  not  readily  forego  when  he  has  once  essayed  them. 

No  doubt  many  are  deterred  from  undertaking  such  Meetings  by  a fear  that 
it  will  be  difficult  to  maintain  the  interest  of  them  over  a long  period.  But  in 
order  to  this,  two  things  only  are  necessary — to  love  the  subject,  and  to  know 
it— a full  heart  and  a mil  head.  For  the  want  of  these,  Missionary  Meetings 
may  become  meagre  and  disappointing.  But  where  there  is  not  merely  that 
love  for  the  glory  of  Christ  in  the  salvation  of  men’s  souls,  which  supplies  the 
best  qualification  for  a single  or  occasional  exhortation  to  the  work  of  aiding 
Missions,  but  also  an  acquaintance  with  current  details  of  their  present  progress, 
there  need  be  no  fear  of  flagging  interest.  The  love  for  Christ’s  glory  is  not 
ours  to  give ; but  it  is  to  facilitate  the  other  requisite  for  a successml  advocate 
of  Missions  that  the  following  pages  have  been  compiled.  This  Atlas  will  not 
supersede  the  necessity  of  the  perusal  of  the  Society’s  publications,  but  it  will 
enable  the  reader  to  take  them  up  at  any  point  and  pursue  their  study  without 
impediment,  the  main  past  facts  being  brought  before  him  in  a small  compass, 
and  allusions  thus  explained  which  would  otherwise  embarass  him. 

May  it  please  God,  who  “ will  have  all  men  to  be  saved  and  to  come  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  truth,”  to  use  these  pages  to  the  quickening  of  interest  and 
exertion  in  that  great  enterprise  which  seems  to  be  the  special  work  set  before 
the  Christian  Church  of  our  own  day  and  generation ! 

April,  1859.  W.  K. 
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Incomplete  returns  from  two  important  Missions. 
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THE  CHURCH  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 


" I saw  another  angel  fly  in  the  midst  of  heaven,  having  the  everlasting  Gospel  to 
preach  unto  them  that  dwelt  on  the  earth,  and  every  nation,  and  kindred,  and  tongue, 
and  peopta  saying  with  a loud  voice, 

“ Fear  God,  and  give  glory  to  Him ; for  the  hour  of  His  judgment  is  come  : and 
worship  Him  that  made  heaven,  and  earth,  and  the  sea,  and  the  fountains  of  water.’7 — 

Rev.  xiv.  6,  7. 

Almost  all  commentators  on  the  Book  of  Revelation  who  adopt  what 
is  termed  the  historical  interpretation  of  it,  and  regard  it  as  a prophetic 
portraiture  of  the  fortunes  of  the  Church,  concur,  whatever  their  minor 
differences,  in  the  opinion  that  the  present  is  emphatically  the  era  of 
Missions.  It  is  certain,  as  a matter  of  fact,  that  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century  witnessed  such  an  outburst  of  Missionary  zeal  as 
was  unknown  before,  quickening  into  new  energy  the  few  Institutions 
already  established,  and  initiating  many  more  whose  growth  and  ex- 
pansion have  far  outstripped  the  most  sanguine  anticipations  of  their 
founders.  In  1799  the  whole  amount  of  English  contributions  for 
Foreign  Missions  did  not  exceed  £10,000,  so  great  was  then  the  general 
apathy  on  the  subject  Now  the  annual  receipts  in  the  United  Kingdom 
for  the  same  object  exceed  half  a million  sterling. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  labours  of  Christian  Missio- 
naries prior  to  the  present  century  were  unsuccessful  or  unimportant  They 
were  as  bright  stars  in  the  midnight  sky.  Not  only  was  their  work  valuable 
as  laying  the  foundation  of  some  of  our  most  flourishing  Churches  among  the 
heathen  ; but  they  demonstrated,  what  was  often  controverted  sixty  years 
ago,  both  the  need  and  the  feasibility  of  Missions  : their  experience  could 
be  appealed  to  when  the  various  nascent  Societies  had  as  yet  none  of 
their  own.  The  holy  self-denial  of  the  Moravian  Brethren,  those 
pioneers  of  modern  Missions ; their  experience  among  the  Greenlanders 
that  nothing  but  the  tidings  of  the  love  of  Christ  could  reach  the  heart  of 
a heathen  savage ; the  biographies  of  Brainerd  and  Eliot,  and  other  of 
the  Missionaries  from  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  to  the  Red  Indians;  the  first 
agents  of  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society  in  South  India,  Ziegenbalg 
and  Sartorius  and  Schwarz  and  Gericke ; the  saying  of  the  last  that 
“ nothing  is  so  graceless  as  a Mission  without  Christ  ” — these  records,  and 
others  like  them,  had  a powerful  influence  in  setting  a high  standard  of 
personal  devotedness  for  all  succeeding  Missionaries,  and  in  presenting 
. evidence  of  the  power  and  presence  of  the  Saviour,  both  to  sustain  His 
servants  under  tneir  trials,  and  to  witness  to  their  testimony  for  Him. 

These  efforts,  however,  were  but  harbingers  of  far  greater.  Every  section 
of  professing  Christians  in  Great  Britain  began  to  arise  to  their  duty  towards 
the  heathen.  " Some  excellent  Churchmen  saw  this : and  while  they  were 
prepared  to  say,  ‘ Grace  be  with  all  them  that  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in 
sincerity,’  they  could  not  but  wish  that  the  heathen  should  be  evange- 
lized, in  accordance  with  the  doctrines  and  principles  of  their  own  Church. 
Feeling  for  its  high  character  as  a Missionary  Institution,  and  deeply 
impressed  with  their  past  neglect,  they  were  anxious  to  devise  a remedy 
for  it  With  this  view  some  Clergymen  in  the  metropolis  met  together 
in  the  year  1799,*  to  concert  measures  for  sending  ‘ the  Gospel  of  the 

* On  the  12th  of  April,  the  following  were  present,  at  the  Castle  and  Falcon,  in 
Aldersgate  Street,  the  Rev.  John  Venn  in  the  chair ; the  Rev.  Messrs.  William  Jarvis 
Abdy,  Edward  Cuthbert,  John  Davies,  Henry  Foster,  Thomas  Fry,  W'illiam  Goode, 
William  A.  Gunn,  R.  Middleton,  John  Newton,  J.  W.  Peers,  LL.D.,  Richard  Postle- 
th waite,  Josiah  Pratt,  Thomas  Shepherd,  Thomas  Scott,  and  Charles  H.  Terrott.  At 
a subsequent  Meeting,  on  the  15th  of  April,  Sir  Richard  Hill,  and  Samuel  Thornton, 
Esq.,  attended,  and  signified  their  readiness  to  accept  the  office  of  Vice-President.  On 
this  day,  also,  Ambrose  Martin,  Esq.,  laid  the  pecuniary  foundation  of  the  Society  by 
a Benefaction  of  100/. 
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grace  of  God  ’ to  the  idolatrous  nations  of  the  earth,  in  connexion  with 
that  Church  of  which  they  were  the  devoted  servants  and  attached 
friends.  So  culpably  indifferent,  however,  had  our  Church  been  to  the  * 
state  of  heathen  countries,  that  to  Africa  and  the  East  no  English 
Clergyman  had  ever  gone  forth  as  a Missionary.  Our  prayer  had  long 
been,  that  * God’s  way  might  be  known  upon  earth.  His  saving  health 
among  all  nations but  at  the  period  to  which  we  allude,  it  was  evident 
to  every  reflecting  mind,  that  the  adoption  of  additional  measures  had 
become  absolutely  necessary,  to  bring  the  heathen  under  the  benign  in- 
fluence of  the  Gospel.  Hence  arose  the  necessity  for  the  formation  of 
the  Society  for  Missions  to  Africa  and  the  East — as  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society  was  first  designated;  and  it  was  the  first  Institution 
which  sent  forth  Clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England  to  preach  ex- 
clusively to  the  heathen  in  those  parts  of  the  world.  In  1812,  its 
designation  was  changed  to  its  present  form,  The  Church  Missionary 
Society  for  Africa  and  the  East . This  designation  was  given  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  Missionary  Institutions  of  Dissenting  Bodies ; and  also 
to  afford  a distinct  intimation  that  its  proceedings  would  be  conducted  in 
conformity  with  the  doctrines  and  discipline  ot  our  Communion ; while 
the  catholic  spirit  of  the  Society  is  evidenced  by  its  Thirty-first  Law — “A 
friendly  intercourse  shall  be  maintained  with  other  Protestant  Societies  en- 
gaged in  the  same  benevolent  design  of  propagating  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ’  In  accordance  with  the  Society’s  name,  we  find  that  the  first  clause 
in  the  Laws  which  regulate  its  proceedings  is  as  follows — ‘ This  Institution 
shall  be  conducted  by  a Patron  or  Patrons,  a Vice-Patron,  a President, 
Vice-Presidents,  a Committee,  and  such  Officers  as  may  be  deemed  ne- 
cessary; all  being  Members  of  the  Established  Church'  ” — ( Brief  View, 
pp.  2 ,3.) 

For  the  further  history  of  the  Society,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the 
Brief  View  of  its  Principles  and  Proceedings,  supplied  on  application  at 
the  Office,  in  which  the  facts  stated  in  a tabular  torm  in  the  Chart  at  the 
head  of  these  remarks  are  detailed  more  at  length.  Sketches  of  the 
various  Missions  will  be  found  below. 

It  need  only  be  added  here,  that  in  the  year  1825,  the  Society  opened 
an  Institution  at  Islington,  for  the  purpose  of  training  up  young  men  for 
the  office  of  Missionaries  by  a sound  education  in  science,  classical 
learning,  and  theology.  From  this  Institution  above  200  students  have 
been  ordained : two  of  the  number  have  been  raised  to  the  Episcopate, 
and  eight  fill  the  office  of  Archdeacon ; and  about  thirty  have  gone  from 
it  to  labour  as  Catechists. 

A large  supply  of  Missionaries  has  been  obtained  from  a Missionary 
Training  Institution  at  Basle,  in  Switzerland,  and  from  other  Societies 
on  the  Continent  These  Missionaries,  of  late  years,  have  finished  their 
studies  at  Islington,  and  have  received  orders  in  the  English  Church 
before  going  abroad. 

In  addition  to  these,  the  Society  has  sent  out  more  than  fifty  Missio- 
naries from  the  ranks  of  the  Clergy  at  home,  and  from  the  students  of  our 
Universities.  The  Committee  are  encouraged  to  hope  that  the  claims  of 
the  heathen  are  becoming  more  generally  recognised ; and  they  are  con- 
vinced that  there  is  no  wider  sphere  for  the  full  employment  of  natural 
and  acquired  talents,  when  sanctified  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  than  is 
presented  by  the  ripening  fields  in  heathen  and  Monammedan  countries. 

The  whole  number  of  European  labourers,  of  all  ranks,  sent  out  by 
the  Society  to  promote  the  conversion  of  the  world  exceeds  470. 
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PREVAILING  RELIGIONS 


So  uili  IW- 


“ THE  FIELD  IS  THE  WORLD” 


The  whole  world  La  spread  before  the  Christian  Church  as  the  field  of  its  labours.  The 
Saviour’s  parting  command  indicates  no  other  limits  than  the  race  of  man — all  sprung 
from  a common  parent,  all  involved  in  a common  ruin,  all  interested  in  a u common 
faith,”  and  a “ common  salvation.” 

The  population  of  the  world  may  be  viewed  in  reference  to  Christian  Missions, 
politically,  ethnologicaUy,  or  religiously. 

I.  It  is  obvious  that  the  political  relations  of  a country  have  a close  bearing  on  the 
subject.  Throughout  the  vast  dominions  of  Asiatic  Russia,  through  the  possessions 
of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  and  the  Shah  of  Persia,  through  the  interior  of  South 
America,  in  the  Island  of  Madagascar,  direct  Protestant  Missions  are  impossible,  or 
are  carried  on  most  precariously,  because  these  Governments  know  little  or  nothing 
of  the  principle  of  toleration  of  religious  opinion,  in  most  cases  exclude  the  Christian 
teacher,  and  in  all  expose  a convert  to  the  peril  of  martyrdom.  The  countries  cannot  be 
said  to  be  open  to  the  Gospel.  In  our  prayers  for  the  removal  of  all  hindrances  to  the 
preaching  of  the  Word,  these  obstacles  should  be  borne  in  mind. 

II.  Ethnology  helps  us  but  little  in  our  survey  of  the  Mission  field.  The  great 
number  of  conflicting  theories  and  classifications  of  the  races  of  mankind  is  enough 
to  prove  how  little  is  known  certainly  or  satisfactorily  on  the  subject,  for  none  is  so 
clearly  demonstrated  as  to  command  universal  acceptance.  This  at  least  may  be 
said,  that  all  researches,  as  far  as  they  have  hitherto  been  prosecuted,  tend  to  confirm 
and  illustrate  the  brief  Scriptural  statements  on  the  one  hand,  that  God  “hath  made  of 
one  blood  all  nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth,”  and  on  the  other, 
that  a dislocation  or  confusion  of  their  languages  took  place,  as  at  Babel,  early  in  the 
world’s  history,  such  as  has  hitherto  baffled  the  generalizations  of  science.  The  sources 
of  this  study  of  the  mutual  connexion  of  various  races  of  men  are  threefold — their 
physical  and  mental  endowments,  their  linguistic  affinities,  and  their  customs  and 
traditions. 

The  labours  of  the  late  Dr.  Prichard  have  demonstrated  that  the  diversities  of 
climate  and  other  external  causes  are  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  varieties  now 
found  among  the  human  species,  without  resorting  to  any  theory  of  the  independent 
origin  of  different  races  of  men.  The  identity  of  the  oral  traditions  of  tribes  far 
removed  from  each  other  locally,  points  also  strongly  to  the  common  origin  of  man- 
kind. Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  comparative  study  of  languages, 
and  many  have  been  classified,  collated,  and  arranged  under  different  families ; but  as 
yet  our  knowledge  of  the  tongues  spoken  by  at  least  half  the  population  of  the  world 
is  very  superficial  and  imperfect,  and  fifty  years’  more  researcn,  conducted  under  the 
most  favourable  conditions,  will  be  needed  before  any  absolute  opinion  can  be  pro- 
nounced upon  the  subject. 

The  general  results  already  obtained  may  be  thus  briefly  summed  up — the  population 
of  the  globe  being  estimated  at  from  900,000,000  to  1,200,000,000 — first,  as  to  (A) 
races,  secondly,  as  to  (B)  languages. 

A.  Races — The  most  commonly,  but  by  no  means  universally,  accepted  subdivisions 
of  the  human  family,  classify  them  as  follows — 

a.  The  Caucasian  (otherwise  called  Aryan,  Indo-European,  Indo-Germanic,  Iranian, 
Sarmatic,  &c.)  stretching  from  Iceland  to  Calcutta,  embracing  nearly  all  the  nations  of 
Europe,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Caucasus,  Georgia,  Persia,  and  Northern  Hindu- 
stan, and  including,  as  one  of  its  leading  oflshoots  (though  the  linguistic  affinities  have 
not  yet  been  clearly  made  out)  the  Semitic  nations,  i.e.  J ews,  Arabians,  and  some 
minor  tribes.  They  number  about  360  millions. 

ft.  The  Mongolian  (otherwise  called  Turanian,  Ugro-Tatarian,  Scythian,  &c.),  being 
the  most  populous  subdivision,  containing  about  550,000,000  of  souls,  and  spreading 
over  almost  all  parts  of  the  continent  of  Asia  not  hitherto  mentioned,  and  in  Europe  in- 
cluding the  'furks,  Cossacks,  Finns,  and  Laplanders. 

c.  The  Negro  of  Africa  and  New  Guinea,  comparatively  very  little  known ; popu- 
lation formerly  estimated  at  80,060,000,  but  probably  not  less  than  190,000,000. 

d.  The  Malay , about  200,000,000  more,  peopling  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  Australia, 
Madagascar,  New-Zealand,  and  the  Islands  of  the  Pacific. 

e.  The  dwindling  aborigines  of  the  American  continent,  now  calculated  at 
1,000,000,  are  probably  to  be  affiliated  either  to  (ft)  or  ( d .) 

B.  Languages. — It  is  difficult  to  say  how  many  languages  there  are  in  the  world. 
Three  hundred  is  probably  a low  estimate : the  Bible,  or  a portion  of  it,  exists  in  156 
different  tongues.  Our  systematic  knowledge  of  the  vernaculars  of  Africa,  America, 
and  Northern  Asia  is  very  imperfect.  The  study  of  philology  has  naturally  made  the 
most  progress  amongst  languages  remarkable  either  tor  the  richness  of  their  literature 
or  the  civilization  or  those  who  speak  them.  By  far  the  most  important  linguistic 
discovery  of  modern  times  was  the  communication  of  the  Sanskrit  language  by  the 
Brahmins  of  Kishnagar  to  the  great  Oriental  scholar.  Sir  W.  Jones— a sacred  tongue 
which  had  hitherto  wen  jealously  secluded  from  the  knowledge  of  foreigners.  San- 
skrit has  effected  a complete  revolution  in  the  science  of  etymology,  and  demonstrated 
undoubted  affinities  between  the  grammars  and  vocabularies  of  races  before  regarded 
as  quite  distinct— Celt,  Saxon,  Latin,  Greek,  Slavonic,  Persian,  Hindu. 
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The  miracle  of  Pentecost  was  a foreshadowing*  of  the  reversal  of  the  curse  of  Babel. 
Even  now  the  language  of  every  regenerated  heart  is  the  same,  and  faith  anticipates 
the  time  when  the  umty  of  mankind  in  God  shall  be  gloriously  manifested,  and  when 
“ a great  multitude  which  no  man  can  number  of  all  nations,  and  kindreds,  and  people, 
and  tongues,  shall  stand  before  the  throne  and  before  the  Lamb,”  all  participators  in  the 
same  salvation. 

III.  But  by  far  the  most  important  aspect  under  which  the  human  race  is  to  be  viewed 
with  respect  to  Missionary  enterprise  is  the  question  of  their  different  existing  religions. 
How  the  various  false  creeds  in  vogue  in  the  world  took  their  origin  is  a matter  of 
speculation,  and  probably  will  always  continue  to  be  so,  for  the  data  do  not  exist  on 
which  to  found  any  very  satisfactory  solution.  The  earliest  form  of  idolatry  appears  to 
have  been  the  adoration  of  the  heavenly  bodies  and  the  powers  of  nature.  Symbols 
erected  in  their  commemoration  were  soon  worshipped  in  the  place  of  the  thing 
symbolized.  The  worship  of  deceased  ancestors  and  departed  heroes  was  added  ; ana 
a vague  sense  of  the  malignant  power  of  evil  spirits,  sometimes  deprecated  by  cliarmB, 
frequently  by  bloody  sacrifices,  often  by  elaborate  and  costly  ceremonials,  is  found  in 
practice  as  the  popular  religious  creed  over  almost  the  whole  heathen  wqrld. 

The  following  Tables  exhibit  the  most  generally  received  calculations  as  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  man  according  to  his  religious  belief. 


Population 
of  the  world. 

Heathen. 

Mohamme- 

dans. 

Jews. 

Christians. 

Millions. 

Millions. 

Millions. 

Millions. 

Millions. 

Baumer 

650 

310 

110 

5 to  9 

228 

Gossner 

800 

455 

140 

2 to5 

200 

Wall  lm  an  . . . . 

900 

500 

110 

8 

260 

Keith  Johnston . 

900 

484 

no 

5 

* 301 

Sondermann.  . . 

1000 

631 

160 

9 

200 

Dieterici 

1300 

800 

160 

5 

335 

Of  the  heathen  by  far  the  largest  proportion  are  Buddhists . This  materialistic 
and  practically  atheistic  form  of  belief  usurps  the  minds  of  the  great  bulk  of  the 
population  of  Eastern  and  Central  Asia.  Its  adherents  number  at  least  350,000,000. 
The  origin  of  Buddhism  and  its  date  with  reference  to  Brahminism  have  been  the  subjects 
of  much  controversy,  the  question  being  whether  the  latter  is  a corruption  of  the 
former,  or  the  former  a reformation  of  the  latter.  The  preponderance  of  evidence  is 
in  favour  of  the  last-named  hypothesis.  Gautama  Buddha,  the  founder  of  the  system, 
seems  to  be  unquestionably  an  historical  personage,  who  was  bom  about  b.c.  625, 
having  arisen  in  Behar,  North  India,  and  adopted  the  vernacular  of  the  district, 
Maghada,  a corruption  of  Sanskrit,  as  the  vehicle  for  his  teaching.  This  language 
appears  to  be  identical  with  Pali,  the  sacred  tongue  of  Buddhism.  The  traditions 
respecting  him  remained  unwritten  till  400  years  after  his  death.  The  chief  doctrines 
of  the  system  are  the  eternity  of  matter,  the  disbelief  in  any  personal  Supreme  Being, 
and  transmigration  of  souls,  with  the  attainment  of  Nirwana  or  annihilation  as  the  sum- 
mum  bonum  The  precepts  of  Buddha  bear  a remarkable  resemblance  to  the  second  Table 
of  the  Mosaic  Law,  and  may  have  been  derived  from  some  of  the  Israelites  carried  into 
captivity.  The  priesthood,  marked  by  a yellow  robe,  may  be  assumed  or  resigned  at 
will  by  any  person.  It  involves  the  vows  of  poverty  and  celibacy.  The  apathy  and 
unbelief  engendered  by  Buddhism  are  more  formidable  foes  to  the  entrance  of  the 
truth  than  the  rankest  polytheism. 

•Brahminism  is  the  well-known  creed  of  at  least  1 60,000,000  of  the  teeming  masses 
of  Hindustan.  Its  tenets  are  well  known  or  readily  leamt.  The  gross  extravagance 
of  its  idolatry,  its  hereditary  priesthood,  and  its  iron  bondage  or  caste,  are  mighty 
obstacles ; but  they  are  yielding  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  though  the  proportion 
of  Missionaries  to  the  population  is  little  more  than  1 to  500,000.  “Tell  English 
Christians,”  said  a native  convert  “ that  we  have  330,000,000  of  gods,  whose  slaves 
we  are.  And,  oh ! tell  them,  that  though  these  gods  never  spoke  before,  yet,  in  the 
day  of  judgment,  the  God  of  English  Christians,  who  is  the  God  of  the  whole  world, 
will  give  each  a tongue,  to  condemn  them  for  not  sending  the  Gospel  and  more  Mis- 
sionaries to  India.” 

The  remainder  of  the  heathen  population  of  the  world  consists  of  the  fetish-worship- 
pers of  Africa  ; the  Indians  of  America ; and  the  unchristianized  portion  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Australasia. 


Mohammed  was  born  at  Mecca,  a.d.  570.  The  Hegira  dates  from  a.d.  622,  the 
j>eriod  of  his  flight  from  his  native  town.  He  died  ten  years  afterwards. 

The  Christian  population  is  estimated  as  follows— 

■ ■ r- 

Roman  Ca-  GreekCharch,  n . . 

tholics.  Armenians&c  Potestantfl- 


Gossner 80,000,000  50,000,000  70,000,000 

Keith  Johnston  140,000,000  82,000,000  79,000,000 

Dieterici 170,000,000  89,000,000  76,000.000 
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WEST  AFRICA. 


The  West- African  slave-trade,  and  the  awful  social  wrongs  thereby 
inflicted  on  the  Negro,  appeared  to  point  to  his  country  as  having  the 
first  claim  on  Christian  compassion ; and  it  was  to  the  land  of  Africa, 
accordingly,  that  the  Society  directed  their  earliest  efforts.  From  1804 
to  1818  the  Mission  was  tentative  rather  than  settled,  and  various  of 
the  tribes  on  the  sea-coast  were  visited,  from  time  to  time,  by  our 
agents.  The  earliest  Missionaries  settled  among  the  Susus  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rio  Pongas,  about  100  miles  north  of  the  British  colony 
of  Sierra  Leone;  but  after  labouring  there  for  eleven  years,  during 
which  time  seven  out  of  fifteen  fell  victims  to  the  climate,  the  Mission 
buildings  were  destroyed  by  fire  at  the  instigation  of  the  slave-dealer, 
and  the  surviving  Missionaries  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  the  British 
colony.  A station  formed  among  the  Bulloms  in  1812  could  not  be 
sustained  beyond  six  years. 

The  present  centres  of  the  Society’s  operations  are  the  promontory  of 
Sierra  Leone,  the  Yoruba  country  on  the  Gulf  of  Guiriea,  and  the  banks 
of  the  River  Niger,  notices  of  which  are  given  subsequently. 

The  continent  of  Africa  has  been  of  late  years  wonderfully  opened  to 
Europeans.  Recent  travellers  have  been  active  and  successful  in  geo- 
graphical researches.  The  lavish  variety  of  its  indigenous  products  is 
being  rapidly  developed.  A highway  is  thus  being  prepared  for  the 
entrance  of  the  Gospel  amongst  its  millions  of  fetish-worshippers  and 
ignorant  Mohammedans.  One  of  the  most  important  contributions 
towards  the  knowledge  of  African  languages  has  been  supplied  by  the 
labours  of  one  of  the  Society’s  Missionaries,  the  Rev.  S.  W.  Koelle.  He 
has  collected  specimens  of  upwards  of  100  distinct  tongues,  not  ten  of 
which  have  yet  been  made  the  vehicle  of  Christian  truth  and  love. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  STATISTICS. 


1804 Susus. 

1812 Bulloms. 

1818 Sierra  Leone. 

1840 Timneh  Mission. 

1845 Yoruba  Mission. 

1857 Niger  Mission. 
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SIERRA  LEONE. 


Si  ere  A Leqne  is  a rich  and  fertile  peninsula  on  the  western  coast  of 
Africa,  about  twenty-six  miles  long  by  twelve  broad,  with  an  area  of 
about  300  square  miles.  It  was  known  to  the  Portuguese  as  early 
as  A.D.  1442,  and  was,  even  then,  employed  by  them  and  other  nations, 
including  the  English,  as  an  entrepdt  of  the  Negro  slave-trade.  The 
shore  is  Tow ; but  rugged  mountains  rise  in  the  interior  to  the  height  of 
3000  feet,  whose  serrated  outline  suggested  the  name  of  the  locality. 
Cotton,  sugar,  cocoa,  arrowroot,  and,  indeed,  every  species  of  tropical 
product,  amply  repay  cultivation  there,  though  the  exports  are  principally 
confined  at  present  to  palm-oil,  spices,  ivory,  bees-wax  and  timber. 

The  population  (about  50,000)  is  composed  of  elements  which  do  not  at 
first  sight  appear  to  afford  much  promise  of  Missionary  success.  In  1787, 
Mr.  Granville  Sharpe,  commiserating  the  runaway  slaves  who  had  con- 
gregated in  great  numbers  in  the  streets  of  London,  procured  their  settle- 
ment on  the  peninsula.  Four  years  afterwards  the  African  Company, 
promoted  by  Wilberforce  and  other  opponents  of  the  slave-trade,  was 
incorporated,  and  obtained  possession  of  Sierra  Leone,  and  of  various 
forts  and  factories  on  the  Gold  Coast  A number  of  Negro  soldiers  from 
West-Indian  regiments,  disbanded  at  the  close  of  the  American  war,  were 
the  next  addition  to  the  population.  In  1808,  the  settlement  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  British  Crown,  and  has  since  been  employed  as  the  principal 
location  of  the  recaptured  Africans  from  Spanish  and  Portuguese  slavers. 
Thus  the  main  element  consists  of  the  living  cargoes  of  slave-ships 
captured  at  sea  bv  the  British  cruisers  engaged  in  the  suppression  of  the 
hateful  traffic  in  human  creatures,  liberated  at  Sierra  Leone  in  wretched 
nakedness  and  degradation,  and  thus  brought  under  the  teaching  of  the 
Society’s  Missionaries.  As  they  had  been  gathered  from  upwards  of 
100  tribes  in  various  parts  of  Africa,  speaking  widely-different  languages, 
they  were  taught  to  acquire  English  as  a means  of  intercommunication 
witn  each  other,  as  w’ell  as  the  medium  of  Christian  instruction. 

The  first  signal  success  rested  on  the  labours  of  the  Rev.  William  A.  B. 
Johnson,  in  1826  : the  progress  has  since  been  steady ; and  the  colony 
may  now  be  regarded  as,  in  the  main,  a Christian  land.  It  has  its 
Bishop ; its  eleven  native  clergy ; its  central  educational  institutions ; 
its  primary  schools,  maintained  entirely  by  indigenous  contributions. 

Moreover,  a reverse  process  to  that  which  originally  accumulated  so 
many  fragments  of  various  tribes  into  one  place  has  now  commenced. 
These  liberated  Africans  are  returning  to  their  own  native  countries — re- 
turning, not  as  they  came,  but  evangelized,  civilized,  with  Missionary 
ardour  and  energy,  to  spread  the  Gospel  in  their  own  native  languages 
many  hundred  miles  away  from  the  British  colony.  We  have  no 
difficulty  in  now  explaining  the  providential  dealings,  once  so  dark,  which 
frustrated  the  earlier  Missions  to  West  Africa,  ana  concentrated  them  on 
Sierra  Leone. 

These  triumphs  have  not  been  won  without  sacrifice.  The  cultivation 
of  lands,  formerly  overspread  with  jungle,  has  made  the  locality  less 
fatal  than  in  bygone  days  to  European  life ; but  in  the  course  of  the  first 
twenty  years  of  the  Mission  no  fewer  than  fifty-three  Missionaries  or 
Missionaries’  wives  died  at  their  post  To  give  but  one  specific  illustration 
of  what  has  been  just  stated — In  1823,  out  of  five  Missionaries  who  went 
out,  four  died  within  six  months ; yet,  two  years  afterwards,  six  more 
presented  themselves.  Two  fell  within  four  months  of  their  landing  in 
Africa.  The  next  year  three  more  went  forth,  two  of  whom  died  within 
six  months ; and  there  never  has  been  wanting,  up  to  this  very  day,  a 
constant  supply  of  willing  labourers,  to  the  full  extent  of  the  Society’s 
ability  to  maintain  them.  Such  facts  amply  refute  the  slander  often 
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thrown  out  against  the  Christian  heroism  of  Protestant  Missions.  When 
we  know  that  they  went  in  faith  to  do  Christ’s  work  to  which  He  called 
them,  aware  of  the  early  death  that  probably  awaited  them,  what  other 
title  can  we  find  for  them  than  that  of  Christ’s  martyrs  ? 

In  1840,  a branch  Mission  was  commenced  in  the  Timneh  country,  due 
east  of  the  colony. 

The  little  Banana  Islands,  lying  off  the  southern  promontory  of  the 
peninsula,  now  the  scene  of  a flourishing  Christian  Church,  was  the  place 
where  John  Newton,  in  1746,  entered  the  service  of  a slave-trader,  and 
suffered  bitter  hardships  from  the  severity  of  the  climate  and  the  cruelty 
of  his  master’s  negro  mistress.  His  future  career,  sketched  in  his  epitaph, 
written  by  himself,  may  be  read  on  the  walls  of  St  Mary’s  Woolnoth 
Church,  of  which  he  was  so  many  years  the  Rector — “ John  Newton, 
once  an  infidel  and  libertine,  a servant  of  slaves  in  Africa,  was,  by  the 
rich  mercy  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  preserved,  restored, 
pardoned,  and  appointed  to  preach  the  faith  he  had  long  laboured  to 
destroy.” 

He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Society,  and  witnessed,  before  his 
death  in  1807,  the  commencement  of  the  West- Africa  Mission. 


1818. 

1828. 

1838. 

1848. 

1858. 

European  Missionaries 

7 

7 

7 

15 

12 

Native  Clergy . ...... 

. . 

, . 

. . 

3 

10 

Native  Agents 

5 

9 

24 

62 

67 

Total  Labourers 

17 

21 

40 

84 

99 

Communicants 

# # 

580 

1075 

2018 

3637 

Schools 

13 

721 

22 

43 

57 

Scholars 

1576 

1104 

5098 

5562 

4499 
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YORUBA  MISSION. 


In  1841,  an  Expedition,  consisting  of  three  steamers  of  the  Roval  Navy — 
the  "Albert,”  Captain  H.  D.  Trotter,  the  " Wilberforce,”  Commander 
William  Allen,  and  the  " Soudan,”  Commander  Bird  Allen — was  sent  up 
the  Niger  by  H.  M.  Government,  with  a view  to  promoting  " the  substi- 
tution of  an  innocent  and  profitable  commerce  for  that  traffic  by  which 
the  continent  of  Africa  has  so  long  been  desolated.”  (Parliamentary 
Papers,  No.  57,  1840.)  It  was  accompanied  by  one  of  the  Society’s  Mis- 
sionaries, who  had  spent  ten  years  in  Sierra  Leone,  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Schon, 
and  by  Mr.  Samuel  Crowther,  and  other  native  teachers.  The  Expedi- 
tion was  generally  denounced  as  a failure,  for  the  mortality  amongst  the 
Europeans  who  engaged  in  it  was  most  disastrous,  forty-two  white  men 
out  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  having  died  in  sixty-two  days.  Mr.  Schon, 
however,  had  thus  the  opportunity  of  commencing  the  study  of  the 
Hausa  language,  which  he  has  since  so  successfully  prosecuted  as  to  have 
translated  portions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  into  that  tongue ; and  the 
Christian  negroes  returned  to  Sierra  Leone  with  the  intelligence  that 
the  wars  which  once  wasted  their  country  had  ceased,  and  that  the  way 
was  now  open  to  them  to  return  to  their  long-lost  home. 

The  Yoruba  tribe,  numbering  upwards  of  2,000,000,  situated  upon  the 
Bight  of  Benin,  and  northwards  nearly  to  the  Niger,  were  the  people 
who  had  suffered  most  of  all  from  the  Trans- Atlantic  slave-trade,  and 
formed,  consequently,  the  most  numerous  portion  of  the  re- captured 
negroes  at  Sierra  Leone.  The  tidings  that  their  mother-country  was 
again  accessible  to  them  at  once  prompted  their  return.  As  they  had, 
however,  become  acquainted,  during  their  sojourn  at  Sierra  Leone,  with 
Christianity,  they  stipulated  that  their  Christian  teachers  should  return 
with  them.  They  did  so,  and,  in  the  year  1845,  occupied  the  chief  town 
of  the  Yoruba  country — Abbeokuta,  with  its  70,000  inhabitants — from 
whence  the  Gospel  has  radiated  to  many  of  the  large  towns  in  the  sur- 
rounding district.  This  Mission,  one  of  the  second  generation,  derived 
rather  from  the  Christianized  Sierra  Leone  than  from  the  Christianizing 
England,  has  expanded  with  remarkable  rapidity.  The  converts  have 
endured,  in  the  best  spirit  of  Christian  confessors,  bitter  persecutions  from 
the  heathen  priests.  In  1851,  an  invasion  by  the  King  of  Dahomey,  the 
chief  supporter  of  the  slave-trade,  was  signally  defeated  by  the  inhabi- 
tants. Subsequently,  the  slave-trading  seaport,  Lagos,  was  captured  by 
British  cruisers,  and  is  now  the  scene  of  a flourishing  Mission  Station. 

Language  and  Christian  Books. — Yoruba;  Large  portions  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures — the  Liturgy — a Primer — Catechisms,  &c. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  STATISTICS. 

1845.  . . . Badagry. 

1846.  . . . Abbeokuta  (Oshielle). 

1852.  . . . Lagos  (Otta). 

1853.  . . . Ibadan. 

1853.  . . . Ijaye. 


1845. 

1850. 

1855. 

1858. 

European  Missionaries  . 

2 

5 

7 

7 

Native  Clergy 

1 

1 

3 

6 

Native  Agents 

Communicants 

3 

10 

28 

34 

# # 

122 

530 

827 

Schools 

# # 

6 

13 

20 

Scholars 

418 

775 

951 

15 
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NIGER  MISSION. 


In  1854,  a second  Niger  Expedition  penetrated  successfully  500  miles 
into  the  interior,  and  found  the  natives  everywhere  anxious  to  receive 
Christian  teachers.  Another  Expedition  during  the  summer  of  1857  was 
projected  by  Macgregor  Laird,  Esq.,  and  successfully  carried  out  with 
the  sanction  and  aid  of  H.  M.  Government. 

Two  native  Clergymen  and  five  native  teachers  have  been  thus  enabled 
to  establish  themselves  at  various  points  on  the  river,  and  the  Niger 
Mission  was  thus  commenced,  with  the  cordial  welcome  of  the  people, 
at  Onitsha,  at  Gbegbe,  near  the  Confluence,  and  at  the  important  town  of 
Rabba.  The  Hausa  language,  spoken  over  the  great  district  drained  by 
the  Niger,  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  African  tongues,  being  the 
common  medium  of  communication  throughout  all  Nortn-west  Africa, 
eastward  as  far  as  Sierra  Leone,  and  northward  even  to  Tripoli.  It  is 
written  by  the  natives  in  the  Arabic  character.  Considerable  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  translation  into  Hausa  of  the  New  Testament  and 
part  of  the  Pentateuch. 

Languages  and  Christian  Books. — Hausa:  a Primer— portions 
of  the  Holy  Scripture.  Isoama-Ibo : a Primer.  Many  of  these  works 
have  been  prepared  by  Christian  Africans. 
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MEDITERRANEAN  MISSION. 


As  early  as  the  year  1811  the  Society’s  attention  was  directed  to  the 
Levant,  and  to  the  possession  of  Malta  by  Great  Britain  as  a promising 
centre  for  Missionary  operations,  chiefly  through  the  representation  of  the 
late  Dr.  Buchanan.  A grand  and  attractive  scheme  was  proposed.  It 
was  represented,  by  persons  who  had  the  best  means  of  information,  that 
the  resources  and  spirit  of  the  Romish  College  de  Propaganda  Fide  had 
been  well  nigh  extinguished  by  the  revolutions  on  the  Continent ; that 
the  minds  of  Roman  Catholics  were  prepared  for  listening  to  the  pure 
doctrines  of  Scripture ; that  the  decayed  Churches  of  the  East — the 
Greek,  Armenian,Nestorian,  and  Coptic — were  prepared  for  a revival ; and 
that  through  them,  once  more  quickened  by  Gospel  truth,  the  Mohamme- 
dans of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  might  be  most  effectually  evangelized. 

A Mission  was  accordingly  commenced  at  Malta  in  1815.  Tours  were 
made  through  Greece,  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  and  Abyssinia,  by  able 
and  devoted  Missionaries,  and  the  results  embodied  in  the  publication  of 
several  volumes  of  “ Christian  Researches.”  Much  interest  was  awakened 
at  home;  and  other  Societies,  especially  those  in  America,  were  stimu- 
lated to  enter  on  the  same  field  of  labour.  A printing-press  at  Malta 
issued  a large  supply  of  religious  books  and  tracts  in  the  various  verna- 
culars. Schools  were  opened  in  the  island  of  Syra ; and  Missions  com- 
menced at  Smyrna,  at  Cairo,  and  Abyssinia. 

But  the  first  hopes  have  not  been  fulfilled.  Rome  has  revived.  From 
Abyssinia  the  Missionaries  were  expelled.  And  though  we  are  sure  that 
no  labour  for  Christ’s  sake  is  thrown  away,  the  results  have  been,  as  yet, 
of  an  indirect  character,  and  are  probably  still  undeveloped.  Nearer 
acquaintance  with  the  Oriental  Churches  has  demonstrated  the  tenacity 
with  which  they  cling  to  their  superstitious  opinions  and  practices,  and 
their  repugnance  to  scriptural  light  in  its  purity.  One  cannot,  however, 
regret  that  opportunity  was  given  them  of  instruction  in  a purer  faith. 

Malta  was  relinquished  in  1842,  and  Palestine  occupied  in  1852.  Je- 
rusalem is  therefore  now  the  centre  of  the  Mission,  where  the  Secretary 
resides,  possessing  the  advantage  of  the  ripe  experience  of  Bishop  Gobat, 
so  long  a Missionary  of  the  Society,  and  now  Bishop  of  the  United 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland  in  Jerusalem  (consec.  1846). 

The  effects  of  the  recent  war  on  the  Mohammedan  mind  are  still  too 
recent  to  be  accurately  estimated;  but  it  is  obvious  that  prejudices  have 
received  a severe  shock,  and  Christian  books  are  making  their  silent  way 
into  the  most  unexpected  quarters.  Constantinople  is  now  occupied  by 
the  Society’s  learned  and  experienced  Missionary,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pfander. 
Prayerful  and  watchful  expectation  will  be  the  present  attitude  of  the 
friends  of  Turkish,  Egyptian,  and  Arabian  Missions. 

Syria  contains  representatives  of  almost  every  religious  sect  to  be 
found  in  the  Levant,  besides  others  not  met  with  beyond  its  borders. 

1.  Mohammedan*,  the  lords  of  the  country,  and  the  most  numerous ; 
divided  into  the  Sunni , or  followers  of  Omar,  dominant  in  Turkey, 
Egypt,  Syria,  and  Hindiist&n ; and  the  Shia , or  followers  of  Hassan  and 
Hossein,  dominant  in  Persia,  and  bitterly  hostile  to  the  former. 

The  Druses  (population  100,000),  the  Ansayrii  (population  200,000), 
the  Ismaelites , or  Assassins,  now  few  in  number,  and  the  Metawileh 
(population  25,000),  may  be  regarded  as  heretical  offshoots  of  Islamism, 
though  their  particular  tenets,  which  they  keep  a profound  secret,  are  but 
imperfectly  ascertained. 

2.  Yeztdis , or  devil-worshippers,  the  bulk  of  whom  are  to  be  met  with 
in  Mesopotamia  and  Assyria. 

3.  Jews  (population  40,000),  subdivided  into  Talmudists , Karaites , 
who  reject  the  Talmud,  and  are  found  principally  in  the  Crimea ; C/m- 
sidim,  or  fanatics,  not  dissimilar  from  Mohammedan  dervishes ; Habadim, 
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or  Quietists ; and  Zoharites , so  called  from  their  adherence  to  the  Talmud- 
ical  book,  Zohar. 

In  connexion  with  them  may  be  mentioned  the  Samaritans , between 
whom,  however,  and  the  Jews,  the  bitterest  hostility  still  exists.  They 
are  now  dwindled  down  to  150  or  200  souls  at  Nablous  (the  ancient 
Sychar). 

4.  The  Christian  sects  of  Syria  and  the  adjoining  countries — 

(1.)  The  Greek  Church— called  by  themselves  “The  Catholic  and  Apo- 
stolic Oriental  Church  ” — with  the  four  Patriarchates  for  Turkey  in  Asia, 
having  their  seats  at  Constantinople,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem. 
The  two  latter  are  virtually,  though  not  nominally,  subordinate  to  the  Patri- 
arch of  Constantinople,  and  have  each  under  their  jurisdiction  eight  bishoprics. 

(2.)  The  Greek- Catholic  Church  (population  40, (XX))  was  formed  by  a 
secession  from  the  Greek  Church  about  120  years  ago.  Their  liturgical  lan- 
guage is  Arabic ; they  receive  the  Lord's  Supper  in  both  kinds  ; their  priests 
are  allowed  to  marry ; they  keep  Easter  after  the  Oriental  tradition  ; but  they 
acknowledge  the  Pope's  Supremacy,  and  follow  several  Romish  customs. 
The  Patriarch  resides  at  Damascus,  and  their  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  are 
usually  Arabs  by  birth,  educated  at  Rome. 

(3.)  The  Maronite  Church  (name  derived  from  their  first  Bishop,  who 
flourished  in  the  seventh  century)  embraces  about  200,000  souls,  the  descen- 
dants of  the  ancient  Syrians.  Their  ecclesiastical  language  is  Syriac,  an  un- 
known tongue  to  the  generality.  Their  Patriarch  resides  on  Mount  Lebanon. 
They  are  bigoted  ana  fanatical  Romanists,  with,  however,  certain  usages  of 
their  own,  most  of  their  priests  being  married. 

(4.)  The  Latins  are  native  Roman  Catholics  of  the  European  Church,  but 
few  in  number,  under  the  supervision  of  the  convents. 

(5.)  The  Syrian  or  Jacobite  Church  consists  of  but  few  members.  Their 
Patriarch  resides  near  Mardin  in  Mesopotamia. 

(6.)  The  Syrian  Catholics , but  few  in  number,  bear  the  same  relation 
to  the  Syrian  Church  that  Greek  Catholics  bear  to  the  Greek  Church — t.  e. 
they  are  Papists,  retaining  the  language  and  certain  of  the  rites  of  the  Church 
from  which  they  have  seceded. 

(7.)  The  Armenians  in  Syria  are  few  in  number,  but  important  from  their 
wealth.  They  are  an  ancient  Oriental  church,  and  their  version  of  the  Scrip- 
tures (about  a.d.  421)  is  valuable  in  determining  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  texis. 
They  have  few  holidays,  and  condemn  the  worship  of  images.  They  are 
governed  by  four  Patriarchs,  of  whom  the  principal  resides  at  Erivan. 

(8.)  The  Armenian- Catholics  are  a papal  offshoot  of  (7),  as  (2)  is  of  (1). 

(9.)  The  Copts  are  the  Church  of  Egypt,  numbering  about  200,000  souls. 
They  are  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  the  Arabic  form  of  the 
name,  Kubt , being  apparently  connected  with  A?7vxToy.  They  practise  cir- 
cumcision. 

(10.)  The  Abyssinians  regard  themselves  as  a branch  of  the  Coptic  Church, 
though  far  outstripping  them  in  absurd  legends,  superstitious  ceremonies,  and 
the  worship  of  saints  and  angels.  They  regard  Pontius  Pilate  and  his  wife 
as  saints.  Their  worship  is  in  the  ancient  and  to  them  almost  unknown 
Ethiopic  language. 

Languages. — Italian,  Modern  Greek,  Arabic,  Maltese,  Amharic,  and 
Turkish.  The  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  have 
been  translated  into  them,  besides  many  other  Christian  Books. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  STATISTICS. 

1815. .  . . Malta.  1830. . . . Smyrna.  1853. . . . Jatfa. 

1826. .  . . Cairo.  1851. . . . Nazareth.  1856. . . . Khaiffa.  * 

1828. .  . . Syra.  1851. ...  Jerusalem.  1856. . . . Akka. 

1829. . ..  Abyssinia.  1852. ...  Nablous.  1858. ...  Constantinople. 

There  are  7 Ordained  and  3 Unordained  Missionaries;  7 Native  Agents; 

80  Communicants;  and  504  Scholars,  in  10  Schools,  connected  with  the 
Mission. 

The  American  Episcopal  Missionary  Society,  the  American  Board  for 
Foreign  Missions,  the  American  Baptists,  and  the  London  Society  for  pro- 
moting Christianity  among  the  Jews,  are  also  labouring  in  the  same  field. 
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INDIA. 


The  name  of  India  has  had  a charm  for  Europeans  since  the  time  that 
Alexander  the  Great  invaded  the  Panjab ; ana  ever  since  the  discovery 
of  the  passage  of  the  Cape  it  has  been  found,  practically,  that  every 
nation  which  has  successively  held  commercial  relations  with  it,  or 
possessed  any  footing  in  its  territories,  has  found  them  the  fruitful  sources 
of  opulence  and  power.  Just  one  hundred  years  ago,  the  British  au- 
thority there,  confined  to  three  small  forts  on  the  east  coast,  was 
struggling  for  very  existence.  It  was  on  June  23,  1757,  that  Robert 
Clive  fought  the  battle  of  Plassey,  his  whole  force  consisting  of  3000 
men,  not  a third  of  whom  were  English.  The  European  troops  now  in 
India  exceed  41,000,  and  the  H.  E.  I.  C.  native  army  reckons  217,000 
bayonets.  The  area  of  British  India  is  nearly  1,500,000  square  miles, 
and  its  population  180,000,000.  This  empire  is  the  growth  of  a century, 
and  its  expansion  has  continued,  in  spite  of  the  reluctance  of  the  Go- 
vernment of  late  years  to  extend  its  dominion,  till  it  has  absorbed 
Peshawar  on  the  west,  and  Pegu  on  the  east 

India  is  inhabited  by  many  different  races,  with  no  common  tie  but 
the  same  religion  — Brahminism.  Its  population  speak  twenty  different 
languages  (besides  the  dialects  of  the  Aborigines  of  the  hills),  most  of 
them  written  in  separate  alphabets  of  very  diversified  structure.  The 
Sanskrit  Vedas  are  the  oldest  uninspired  books  in  the  world. 

There  are  nearly  500  Christian  Missionaries  labouring  amongst 
this  great  assemblage  of  nations,  115  of  them  connected  with  trie  Church 
Missionary  Society ; and  the  result  of  their  united  efforts  for  forty-five 
years  has,  under  the  Divine  blessing,  been  the  conversion  of  upwards  of 
110,000  idolaters,  (besides  16,000  more  in  Ceylon,)  who  have  abandoned 
heathenism,  and  are  affiliated  to  various  Christian  Churches,  in  addition 
to  many  who  have  departed  in  the  faith  and  fear  of  Christ 

It  would  be  unjust  and  ungrateful  not  to  mention  the  changed  attitude 
of  the  H.  E.  I.  C.  Government,  collectively  and  individually,  towards 
Christian  Missions.  The  experience  of  forty  years  has  well  nigh  dis- 
armed the  suspicious  fears  of  earlier  days.  India  is  indebted  to  the 
Government  for  many  legislative  acts  which  have  emancipated  her 
children  from  some  of  their  cruellest  superstitions,  though  much  still 
remains  for  philanthropic  rulers  to  do;  grants-in-aid  are  freely  made 
to  Missionary  schools ; and  very  many  eminent  members  of  the  civil  and 
military  services  render  every  countenance  possible,  in  their  private  capa- 
cities, to  Missionary  operations.  (1857.) 


With  the  exception  of  the  correction  of  two  or  three  numerical  state- 
ments in  the  third  paragraph,  so  as  to  accord  with  the  present  facts  of 
the  case,  the  preceding  passage  has  been  left  as  it  stood  in  the  first 
edition  of  the  Atlas , issued  in  May  1857.  In  that  very  month  burst 
forth  the  military  rebellion,  which  has  turned  all  eyes  to  India.  It  is 
needless  to  recapitulate  the  details  and  it  is  impossible  to  forecast  the 
full  consequences  of  the  earthquake,  with  the  last  throes  of  which  the 
land  is  yet  quivering.  But  some  results  are  already  palpable.  The  Hand 
of  God,  botn  in  the  permission  of  the  mutinies,  and  m their  suppression, 
is  traced  the  most  clearly  by  those  who  have  studied  its  phases  most 
closely.  One  can  hardly  help  noticing,  e.  g.  how  the  great  native  army 
of  high-caste  Hindiis  ana  fanatical  Mohammedans  almost  constrained  the 
Government  to  deal  partially  with  their  superstitions,  and,  under  the 
apprehension  of  their  becoming  disloyal  and  disaffected,  to  impose  practical 
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disabilities  on  the  profession  of  Christianity.  By  their  own  act  that  army 
has  been  annihilated,  and  the  Government  is  now  free  to  pursue  a Chris- 
tian policy  towards  India  without  fear.  And  it  is  plain,  too,  that  a more 
Christian  policy  must  be  henceforward  pursued.  He  who  has  so 
signally  preserved  our  empire  must  no  longer  be  dishonoured  by  those 
who  profess  to  worship  Him.  The  voice  of  God  demands  this.  The 
Christian  public  of  Great  Britain  will  never  rest  till  it  is  secured.  And 
those  who  have  had  the  most  practical  experience  in  the  government  of 
India  concur  in  its  plain  and  paramount  duty. 

It  has  been  declared  by  one  of  the  ablest  Indian  statesmen  (Sir  J. 
Lawrence)  that  he  “ has  been  led,  in  common  with  others,  since  the  occur- 
rence of  the  awful  events  of  1857,  to  ponder  deeply  on  what  may  be  the 
faults  and  shortcomings  of  the  British  as  a Christian  nation  in  India.” 
Grants-in-aid  were  freely  made  to  Missionary  schools  even  before  the 
mutinies,  as  stated  above.  To  contend  for  them  now  would  be  to  contend 
for  what  has  been  already  conceded,  and  it  is  not  to  be  believed  that  any 
possible  British  Government  would  either  desire  or  dare  to  advocate  a 
retrograde  policy  in  this  matter.  The  lessons  of  the  rebellion  call  us 

flainly  to  go . forward.  The  one  simple  symbol  of  a Christian  policy  for 
ndia  is  the  removal  of  the  ban  which  now  hinders  the  Bible  from  being 
read  in  the  Government  schools  by  those  who  desire  it.  Sound  policy 
dictates  this  measure ; for  thus  alone  can  the  people’s  gross  ignorance  as 
to  the  nature  of  Christianity  be  dissipated,  and  the  recurrence  of  such 
groundless  fears  as  gave  rise  to  the  mutinies  be  met  and  obviated.  Justice 
to  the  natives  demands  it ; for  they  have  a right  to  be  made  acquainted 
with  the  moral  code  of  right  and  wrong  on  which  their  rulers  cannot 
help  basing  their  administration.  Compassion  to  heathen  souls  pleads 
for  it ; for  the  Gospel,  embraced  with  the  heart,  is  the  one  true  source  of 
happiness  either  for  this  world  or  the  next.  The  honour  of  God  impera- 
tively claims  it ; for  how  can  we  bend  the  knee  in  public  national 
thanksgiving  to  Him  for  the  successes  with  which  He  has  blessed  our  arms, 
and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  perpetuate  an  indignity  to  the  Book  which  He 
gave  us,  to  which  we  never  subjected  the  heathen  Shasters  or  the  Mo- 
hammedan Kor&n  P 


The  general  Map  of  India  is  coloured  so  as  to  indicate  the  chief  centres 
of  Indian  Missions,  and  the  districts  specially  reached  by  them.  For 
further  information  as  to  the  number  of  Missionaries,  &c.,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  Table  immediately  following. 

The  subsequent  Map,  with  the  Table  facing  it,  furnishes  general  in- 
formation respecting  the  languages  of  British  India  and  its  Dependencies. 
It  need  only  be  added  here,  that  North  India  generally  is  peopled  by  the 
Caucasian  race,  and  Peninsular  India  chiefly  by  the  Mongolian.  Further 
details  on  this  subject  may  be  found  in  the  Church  Missionary  Intel- 
ligencer for  January  1859.  t 
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NORTH-INDIA  MISSION. 


It  was  not  till  the  revision  of  the  East-India  Company’s  Charter  in 
1813,  that  Christian  Missionaries  to  the  heathen  were  permitted  to  reside 
in  any  part  of  British  India.  This  privilege,  and  also  the  Indian  Epi- 
scopate, were  very  mainly  won  by  the  efforts  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society.  Evangelistic  operations  had  been  previously  carried  forward  by 
the  Missionary-hearted  Chaplains  of  a generation  now  past — David 
Brown,  Thomason,  Corrie,  Martyn,  Buchanan,  Marmaduke  Thompson, 
Hough,  and  others — names  ever  dear  to  those  who  love  the  souls  of  their 
fellow-men. 

The  Society’s  Stations  have  gradually  ascended  the  great  valley  of  the 
Ganges,  with  its  swarming  population  of  120,000,000,  till  they  have  now 
reached  the  very  frontier-post  of  the  North-west  Provinces — Peshawar. 
The  utter  inadequacy,  however,  of  the  Missionary  force  to  the  vast  work 
of  diffusing  the  Gospel  through  the  world  is  nowhere  more  painfully 
apparent  than  in  this  Mission.  At  least  one  hundred  more  evangelists 
might  easily  be  employed  there,  and  find  ready  audiences.  The  Society’s 
earliest  labours  were  at  Agra  (1813),  where  Abdul  Messeeh,  Henry 
Martyn’s  convert,  afterwards  ordained  by  Bishop  Heber,  was  directed 
and  assisted  by  Corrie.  In  1838,  a remarkable  movement  took  place  at 
Kishnagar,  where  600  families  put  themselves  under  instruction.  Though 
their  subsequent  progress  has  not  been  what  was  at  first  anticipated,  they 
are  forming,  it  is  hoped,  the  nucleus  of  q,  Christian  Church,  whence  the 
Gospel  may  radiate  over  the  country  districts  of  Bengal. 

The  great  Mutiny  of  1857  swept  over  many  of  the  districts  occupied 
by  the  Society,  utterly  destroying  much  valuable  property  at  several  of 
the  Stations ; but  the  lives  of  the  Missionaries  were  mercifully  preserved. 
Important  changes  may,  in  consequence,  be  made ; but  further  time  is 
necessary  to  mature  them.  Meanwhile  the  prospects  of  Missionary  work 
are  most  hopeful : obstacles  to  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  .have  been  re- 
moved in  a way  that  no  human  foresight  could  have  anticipated ; Native 
Christians  have  obtained  a status  in  the  eyes  of  both  the  European  and 
Native  community,  which  they  never  before  enjoyed;  three  Native 
Catechists  have  received  Holy  Orders  (January  25,  1859) ; a Mission  has 
been  commenced  at  Lucknow,  so  recently  the  focus  of  rebellion,  under 
circumstances  of  peculiar  encouragement;  in  England,  the  fund  for 
Indian  Missions  has  reached  nearly  50,000/. ; and  the  Society  have  taken 
steps  to  strengthen,  by  additional  labourers,  their  existing  centres  of 
operations.  " Surely  the  wrath  of  man  shall  praise  Thee ; and  the  re- 
mainder of  wrath  shalt  Thou  restrain.’’ 

Calcutta  itself,  a hundred  years  ago  little  more  than  a village  and  a fort, 
is  now  a vast  metropolis,  and  a mighty  centre  of  intellectual  activity. 
The  English  language  and  literature  have  been  now  for  many  years 
made  accessible,  through  the  Government  and  Missionary  Colleges,  to 
many  thousands  of  the  acute  native  youth ; and  various  social  changes, 
striking  at  the  very  root  of  the  whole  system  of  Hindiiism,  have  been 
going  forward  with  wonderful  rapidity.  It  is  already  becoming  obvious 
that  recent  events  will  add  powerfully  to  this  movement  The  late 
Bishop  of  Calcutta  (D.  Wilson),  who  had  already  done  so  much  for  the 
cause  of  Missions,  transferred  to  the  Society,  shortly  before  his  death, 
the  greater  part  of  a fond  which  he  had  designed  for  a Cathedral  Mission, 
but  was  unable  to  carry  forward.  The  annual  interest  will  support  tliree 
Missionaries,  who  will  be  devoted  especially  to  the  class  just  mentioned : 
two  such  are  now  labouring  in  Calcutta. 

Languages. — Hindustani,  Bengali,  Hindi,  Nipali  or  Gurkha,  Panjabi, 
or  Sikh,  Kashmerian,  Pushtu,  Persian. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  STATISTICS. 


1813.... 

...Agra. 

1850... 

...Bhagulpur. 

1815... 

...Mi  rat. 

1852... 

...Panjab. 

1816... 

..Calcutta. 

1854... 

...Jubbulpur. 

1817... 

..Burdwan. 

1855... 

...Peshawar. 

1817... 

..Benares. 

1856... 

...Multan. 

1823... 

..Gorruckpur. 

1856... 

...Santbals. 

1831... 

..Kishnagar. 

1858... 

...Lucknow. 

1831.. . 

1844.. .. 

..Jaunpur. 

..Himalaya* 

1859... 

...Allahabad. 

1816. 

1826. 

1858. 

European  Missionaries  . 

WB 

8 

13 

25 

44 

49 

Native  Clergy 

1 

3 

2 

1 

1 

3 

Native  Agents 

H 

120 

41 

118 

370 

420 

Total  of  Labourers 

8 

142 

62 

149 

... 

482 

Communicants 

... 

12 

814 

1119 

• 

Schools 

110 

54 

59 

119 

...* 

Scholars 

... 

4689 

4520 

3513 

7027 

...* 

*No  returns. 
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SINDH  AND  THE  PANJAB. 


The  frontier  Missions  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  on  the  North- 
west boundaries  of  the  British  Empire  in  India,  are  of  sufficient  import- 
ance to  demand  a separate  notice.  Watered  by  the  great  river  Indus, 
inhabited  by  vigorous  and  energetic  races,  far  different  from  the  enervated 
population  of  the  hot  plains  of  India,  and,  above  all,  abutting  as  they  do 
on  the  countries  which  are  the  religious  and  political  stronghold  of 
Mohammedanism,  we  can  hardly  guage  the  importance  of  Christian 
Missions  in  Sindh,  the  Panjdb,  and  Peshawar. 

One  peculiar  feature,  also,  of  this  cluster  of  Missions  is,  that  they  were 
contemplated  as  soon  as  these  countries  came  into  British  possession,  and 
carried  into  operation  as  soon  as  the  necessary  arrangements  could  be 
made.  A few  years  elapsed,  indeed,  before  the  actual  commencement  of 
Missionary  work  in  Sindh  ; but  in  the  other  two  districts — the  scene  of 
so  many  fierce  and  sanguinary  conflicts — the  foundation  of  a Christian 
Mission  followed  almost  immediately  on  their  peaceful  submission  to  the 
British  raj.  On  his  first  visit  to  the  PaniAb,  the  late  venerable  Bishop 
of  Calcutta  spread  out  his  hands  toward  that  country,  as  he  was  sailing 
down  the  Indus,  with  the  words— "I  take  possession  of  the  PanjAb  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.”  A Mission  was  commenced  at 
Amritsar,  the  native  centre  of  the  Sikh  race,  in  1852,  under  circumstances 
of  much  encouragement,  and  one  native  has  already  received  holy  orders. 
From  the  first  establishment  of  this  Mission,  the  British  administrators 
of  the  Panjab — the  late  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  and  his  gallant  and  efficient 
staff  of  subordinates — have  encouraged  and  supported  it  with  the  whole 
weight  of  their  influence. 

In  1855,  a Station  more  interesting  still,  to  which  funds  amounting  to 
several  thousand  pounds  sterling  were  contributed  by  British  residents 
on  the  spot,  was  initiated  at  Peshawar,  population  about  60,000,  on 
the  western  bank  of  the  Indus,  amid  its  Afghan  inhabitants.  This  out- 
post, amongst  a people  severed  altogether  from  the  races  of  Hindustan, 
noth  by  blood  and  creed,  is  the  first  aggression  which  has  been  made 
from  the  east  on  the  regions  most  devotea  to  the  False  Prophet.  Persia, 
Bokhara,  and  Afghanistan  are . the  home  of  Islam,  politically  as  well  as 
religiously ; and  as  Peshawar  is  much  celebrated  for  its  schools  of  Mo- 
hammedan learning,  and  also  as  a commercial  centre,  those  who  resort 
thither  from  all  parts  are  brought  into  direct  contact  with  Christianity. 
Many  Christian  books  in  Persian,  the  French  of  Asia,  have  already  pene- 
trated into  these  countries,  and  inquirers  have  left  their  native  lands  to 
come  to  Peshawar,  where  they  have  been  baptized. 

One  circumstance  connected  with  the  establishment  of  this  Mission 
is  too  remarkable  not  to  be  recorded  here.  It  is  fresh  in  every  memory 
that  the  tranquillity  which  was  preserved  on  the  North-west  Frontier 
Districts  during  the  mutinies  permitted  the  withdrawal  thence  of  the 
troops  that  garrisoned  them.  These  troops  were  thus  safely  trans- 
ferred to  the  army  before  Delhi,  and  contributed  mainly  to  the  successful 
result  of  the  siege— the  great  blow  that  checked  the  rebellion  and  pre- 
served India  to  the  crown  of  England.  In  taking  the  chair  at  a Public 
Meeting  at  Peshawar,  held  on  Dec.  19,  1853,  to  promote  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Mission  there,  the  Chief  Commissioner  Col.  Herbert  Edwardes 
(the  hero  of  Multan)  used  these  remarkable  words — 

"The  plans  and  purposes  of  the  Almighty  look  through  time  into 
eternity.  And  we  may  rest  assured  that  the  East  has  been  given  to  our 
country  for  a Mission,  neither  to  the  minds  nor  bodies,  but  to  the  souls 
of  men. 

" It  is  not  the  duty  of  the  Government,  as  a Government,  to  proselytize 
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India.  . . . The  duty  of  evangelizing  India  lies  at  the  door  of  pri- 

vate Christians : the  appeal  is  to  private  consciences,  private  effort,  pri- 
vate zeal,  and  private  example.  Every  Englishman  and  Englishwoman 
in  India,  every  one  now  in  this  room,  is  answerable  to  do  what  he  can 
towards  fulfilling  it. 

“ It  is  of  course  incumbent  on  us  to  be  prudent ; to  lay  stress  upon  the 
selection  of  discreet  men  for  Missionaries ; to  begin  quietly  with  schools, 
and  wait  the  proper  time  for  preaching.  But  having  done  that,  I should 
fear  nothing.  In  this  crowded  city  we  may  hear  the  Brahmin  in  his 
temple  sound  his  shankh  and  gong — the  Muezzin  on  his  lofty  minaret  fill 
the  air  with  the  azan,  and  the  Civil  Government,  which  protects  them 
both,  will  take  upon  itself  the  duty  of  protecting  the  Christian  Missionary, 
who  goes  forth  to  preach  the  Gospel.  Above  ally  we  may  be  quite  sure 
that  we  are  much  safer  if  we  do  our  duty  than  if  we  neglect  it ; and  that 
He  who  has  brought  us  here,  with  His  own  right  arm , will  shield  and  bless 
us,  if  in  simple  reliance  upon  Him , we  try  to  do  His  will” 

Four  years  subsequently,  in  the  midst  of  the  mutinies,  he  was  able  to 
write  as  follows — 

“ It  is  of  no  use  to  talk  of  wise  or  vigorous  measures,  though  in  General 
Cotton  we  have  had  the  best  of  commanders.  But  Providence,  God’s 
mercy,  has  alone  kept  this  frontier  in  the  wonderful  state  of  peace  that  it 
has  enjoyed  since  this  mutiny  invited  the  very  worms  to  come  out  of  the 
earth.  I assure  you  I never  thought  we  could  have  got  through  this 
summer  without  a bloody  conflict.  Often  and  often  we  have  been  on  the 
verge  of  it;  but  is  it  not  a perfect  miracle,  that  while  all  the  Bengal 
Presidency  is  convulsed,  Peshawrar  has  had  less  crime  than  ever  was 
known.  1 have  no  sort  of  doubt  that  we  have  been  honoured,  because  we 
honoured  God  in  establishing  the  Mission” 

Col.  Edward es  is  one  of  the  most  earnest  advocates  for  a Christian 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  Indian  Government.  Who  will  say  that  he  has 
not  good  ground  for  his  opinion  ? 

Languages.— Persian,  Hindustani,  Pushtu  (or  Afghani),  Punjabi,  (Sikh 
or  Gurmukhi),  and  Sindhi  with  its  dialects,  Multani,  and  Katchi. 

The  Society’s  Missionary,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Trumpp,  is  engaged  in  most 
important  linguistic  labours  in  connexion  with  the  chief  frontier  tongues, 
especially  in  tne  grammatical  analysis  of  the  Sindhi,  which  he  is  for  the 
first  time  reducing  to  writing,  and  of  which  he  is  compiling  a Dictionary. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  STATISTICS  OF  THE  FRONTIER 
MISSIONS. 


1850  . Kardchi. 

1856 Hydrabad. 

1852 Amritsar. 

1855  . Peshawar. 

1856  Multan. 


1850. 

1855. 

1858. 

European  Missionaries.  . . 

1 

8 

9 

Native  Clergy  

2 

2 

Native  Agents  ........ 

6 

16 

Total  of  Labourers 

18 

29 

Communicants 

24 

31 

Schools 

4 

6 

Scholars 

86 

449 

The  American  Presbyterian  Mission  is  also  labouring  at  Lahore. 
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WESTERN-INDIA  MISSION. 


The  Society’s  Mission  to  Western  India,  of  which  Bombay  is  the 
Presidency,  was  commenced  in  1820.  Its  chief  branch  upon  the  island, 
where  is  situated  the  town  of  Bombay,  is  the  Robert-Money  School , an 
Educational  Establishment  of  a superior  order,  founded  in  1840,  in  com- 
memoration of  an  eminent  civilian  of  that  name,*  and  in  which  a large 
number  of  native  youths — many  of  them  now  occupying  posts  under 
Government — have  received  Christian  instruction.  Several  are  em- 
ployed as  Native  Teachers  amongst  their  countrymen,  and  four  have 
been  admitted  to  Holy  Orders. 

The  population  of  Bombay  is  of  a very  mixed  description.  It  is  the 
resort,  owing  to  its  proximity,  of  traders  from  Persia  and  the  whole  of 
Western  Asia;  and  many  copies  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  other 
Christian  books,  have  thus  found  their  way  into  countries  as  yet  closed 
against  the  living  evangelist,  and  evidences  have  been  from  time  to  time 
afforded  that  a leavening  process  is  thus  going  forward,  and  that  the 
good  seed  thus  sown  has  not  been  in  vain.  It  is,  however,  still  the 
sowing  time  in  the  Bombay  Mission*  After  the  battle  of  Mianf, 
February  17,  1843,  the  province  of  Sindh — 90,000  square  miles;  popu- 
lation 1,870,000 — was  annexed  to  the  Indian  empire;  but  it  was  not  till 
1850  that  Missions  could  be  commenced  therein,  by  the  occupation  of  Ka- 
rachi at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus. 

The  Bombay  Presidency  contains  an  area  of  253,000  square  miles, 
and  a population — including  the  people  of  Sindh,  Cutch,  Gujerat,  and 
Kattiwar — of  22,480,000  souls.  The  prevailing  religion  is  Brahminism, 
as  in  other  parts  of  India;  but  Mohammedans,  Jews,  Buddhists,  Jains, 
Lingaites,  and  Parsfs  are  mingled  with  them.  These  last,  an  enter- 
prising and  mercantile  race,  of  which  individuals  are  to  be  found  through- 
out the  East,  are  sometimes  named  fire-worshippers,  their  prophet  being 
Zerdusht,  or  Zoroaster,  their  sacred  book  the  Zendavesta,  their  sacred 
language  the  Zend — the  archaic  sister-tongue  of  the  Sanskrit,  through 
which  the  Sanskritic  affinities,  both  of  the  Persian  and  the  German,  are 
chiefly  to  be  traced. 

Languages.  — Hindustani,  Gujerati,  Mahr&thi,  Sindhi,  with  its 
dialect,  Katchi,  into  most  of  which  have  been  translated  either  the 
whole  or  part  of  the  Scriptures,  portions  of  the  Liturgy,  and  many 
Christian  tracts. 

* Attention  is  directed  to  a Memoir  of  the  Robert-Money  School  by  the  Rev.  A.  H. 
Frost,  Missionary  of  the  Society,  published  in  the  Church  Missionary  Record  for 
February  1869. 

[Turn  over . 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  STATISTICS. 


1820 Bombay. 

1833 Nasik. 

1840 Robert-Money  School. 

1848 Malligdm. 

1850 Kardchf. 

1856 .Hydrabad. 

1856 Shikarpur, 


1820. 

1830. 

1840. 

1850. 

1858. 

European  Missionaries 

1- 

3 

6 

8 

14 

Native  Clergy 

2 

4 

Native  Agents 

i‘2 

ii 

47 

23 

Communicants..., ..... 

51 

76 

Schools 

15 

22 

27 

26 

Scholars 

414 

1159 

1715 

1380 
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SOUTH-INDIA  AND  CEYLON. 


Peninsular  India  very  nearly  coincides  with  the  Madras  Presidency, 
and  its  included  Native  States  of  the  Nizam,  Travancore,  and  Cochin. 
It  is  interesting  as  being  the  earliest  point  of  contact  between  India  and 
the  British  power. ' Some  of  the  first  acquisitions  of  the  East- India  Com- 
pany, when  it  was  a trading  and  not  an  imperial  body,  were  formed  at 
various  points  of  the  Coromandel  coast ; and  the  Carnatic,  as  the  southern 
part  of  the  Dekhan  was  then  popularly  called,  was  the  scene  of  most  of 
the  military  struggles  of  the  British  under  Clive,  with  the  French  under 
Dupleix  and  Lally,  which  resulted  in  the  expulsion  of  the  latter,  and  of 
their  victories  over  the  great  Mohammedan  power  of  the  South,  under 
Hyder  Ali  and  Tippoo  Sultan,  whose  last  hold  upon  the  country  was 
broken  by  the  capture  of  Seringapatam. 

But  Peninsular  India  is  more  interesting  still,  in  a Missionary  point  of 
view.  It  was  the  scene  both  of  the  first  Roman-Catholic  and  the  first  Pro- 
testant Missions,  and  at  the  present  day  five-sixths  of  the  Native  Christians 
of  India  are  to  be  found  within  the  borders  of  the  Madras  Presidency.  We 
omit  in  this  computation  the  Native  Romanists  of  South  India,  for,  nume- 
rous as  are  the  descendents  of  the  converts  of  the  Jesuit  Missions  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  among  the  Fisher  caste  (for  they 
have  never  been  called  to  abandon  caste),  their  moral  degradation  and 
mental  ignorance  leave  them  little  distinguished  from  the  heathen  by 
whom  they  are  surrounded,  and  from  whom  they  have  never  been  in 
fact  severed.  No  impartial  mind  will  refuse  to  recognise  the  great 
qualifications  of  Francis  Xavier.  His  ardent  enthusiasm,  his  manifest 
sincerity,  his  unsparing  self-denial,  his  devout  spirit,  his  affiance  on 
Christ,  have  drawn  forth  many  eulogies  from  Protestant  writers.  But 
if  an  illustration  is  desired  of  the  downward  progress  of  Romanism,  how- 
ever much  counteracted  by  the  personal  character  of  its  first  teachers 
amongst  a nation,  that  illustration  is  furnished  by  Abb4  Dubois’  history  of 
Romish  Missions  in  South  India,  and  by  the  actual  state  at  the  present 
day  of  the  Church  founded  by  the  great  Spaniard. 

A king  was  the  “ nursing-father  ” of  Protestant  Missions  in  South 
India.  Frederic  IY.  of  Denmark  sent  out,  in  1706,  Ziegenbalg  and 
Plutscho,  the  first  Protestant  Missionaries  to  India.  He  took  a deep 
personal  interest  in  their  work,  found  time  to  correspond  with  them  even 
m the  midst  of  his  life-and-death  conflict  with  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden, 
and  welcomed  to  his  camp  before  Stralsund  a Tamil  Christian,  one  of 
the  first-fruits  of  their  labours.  It  is  to  the  honour  of  the  Church  of 
England  that  our  o.wn  Archbishop  Wake  lent  the  weight  of  his  official 
position  and  private  sympathy  to  the  labours  of  these  brethren.  In  1727, 
the  Danish  Missions  were  transferred  to  the  care  of  the  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge , and  amongst  their  honoured  labourers  are  to 
be  reckoned  Fabricius,  Schwarz,  Gericke,  and  Kohloff.  To  them,  directly 
or  indirectly,  is  to  be  referred  the  origin  of  many  of  the  Missions  now 
engaged  in  the  Madras  Presidency.  The  Tables  on  the  following  page, 
prepared  by  the  recent  South-India  Missionary  Conference,  exhibit  the 
present  aspect  of  their  work.  The  figures  referring  to  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society  have  been  corrected  by  still  later  returns.  The  districts 
occupied  by  the  Society  are  coloured  pink,  of  which  subsequent  notices 
are  given  at  length. 

Languages. — The  languages  of  South  India — Tamil,  Telugu,  Cana- 
rese,  Malayalim — belong  to  the  Mongolian  stock. — See  Language  Table . 
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MADRAS  MISSION. 


Great  metropolitan  cities,  such  as  Constantinople,  Shanghae,  Hangchow, 
or  the  Presidency  towns  of  India,  must  be  regarded  as  neutral  ground 
for  the  simultaneous  occupation  of  any  number  of  Missionary  Societies, 
who  will  find  in  such  central  positions  convenient  head-quarters,  or  a 
suitable  base  of  operations  on  the  outlying  country  all  around.  Such  is 
the  case  with  Madras.  No  less  than  eight  Missionary  Societies — English, 
Scotch,  American,  German — have  from  time  to  time  planted  their  re- 
presentatives within  its  walls.  The  Church  Missionary  Society  has  not, 
as  a general  rule,  concentrated  its  strength  on  the  great  towns  of  India. 
Other  Missionary  bodies  are  much  more  distinguished  for  the  noble 
Anglo-Vernacular  Institutions  which  form  so  prominent  a feature  in  the 
cities  of  British  India.  This  Society  has  been  guided  by  the  hand  of 
Providence  to  rural  districts  less  permeated  by  European  influences. 
Nevertheless,  the  Society’s  work  in  Madras  is  neither  insignificant  nor 
unproductive,  though  no  Mission  has  suffered  more  from  a lack  of 
labourers. 

Madras,  with  its  suburbs,  spreads  over  an  area  of  eight  miles  square, 
and  contains  an  estimated  population  of  700,000  inhabitants,  many  of  whom 
converse  fluently  in  at  least  three  native  languages,  Tamil,  Telugu,  and 
Hindustani,  understanding  something  of  English  Desides.  The  English 
first  obtained  a piece  of  ground  for  a factory  tnere  in  1639.  A bare  open 
coast,  with  a heavy  rolling  surf,  peculiarly  dangerous,  does  not  appear  a 
promising  locality  for  successful  commercial  enterprise ; but  on  this  site 
arose  Fort  St.  George,  so  famous  in  the  wars  of  Clive,  overlooking  one  of 
the  most  important  mercantile  operations  in  the  world.  Northward  lies 
the  native  city,  Black-Town,  surrounded  by  a strong  wall,  built  to  repel 
the  invasions  of  the  Mahratta  Horse.  It  contains  (as  will  be  seen  by  the 
Plan)  many  Christian  centres  of  light  (coloured  yellow),  connected  with 
various  Missionary  Societies.  Here,  too,  we  find  the  Armenian  Churches 
and  Romish  convents,  the  mosque  of  the  Moormen,  the  descendants  of 
Arabian  merchants  and  mercenaries,  and  many  heathen  temples,  fortresses 
of  superstition  and  Satan. 

The  Mission  House  and  Secretary’s  Office  are  situated  in  one  of  the 
leading  thoroughfares,  the  Church  Mission  Chapel,  in  which  there  are  three 
Tamil  and  three  English  Services  every  week,  standing  in  the  same 
compound.  A Church  Missionary  Association,  connected  with  the 
English  Congregation,  which  furnishes  ministerial  duty  on  Sundays  to 
the  Clerical  Secretary,  raises  upwards  of  100/.  per  annum,  indepen- 
dently of  many  large  subscriptions  from  Government  servants.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  road  is  the  Central  Girls’  Day-school,  an  institution 
which  has  been  much  blessed.  A second  Chapel — Trinity,  or  John 
Pereira’s,  (so  called  from  the  name  of  the  previous  owner  of  the  land  on 
which  it  is  built,)  lies  at  the  S.W.  angle  of  the  wall.  To  the  north  is 
the  important  sufeurb  of  Royapuram,  embracing  what  is  designated  the 
Tinnevelly  Settlement,  from  the  circumstance  tnat,  some  years  ago,  many 
emigrants  from  that  district  had  planted  themselves  there,  though 
their  numbers  are  now  much  decreased.  This  locality  is  also  occupied 
by  the  Society,  where  it  maintains  a Native  English  School,  used  also 
as  a Chapel  and  Preaching  House,  and  also  a Native  Girls’-school, 
admitting  both  boarders  and  day  scholars.  Preaching  is  also  systemati- 
cally carried  on,  with  many  tokens  of  encouragement,  amongst  the 
horse-keepers  at  two  large  stables  on  the  Mount  Road,  the  boatmen  and 
fishermen  on  the  South  Beach,  and  to  the  Coolies  assembling  at  the 
Emigrant  Despot  to  embark  for  the  Mauritius. 
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To  the  South  lies  the  Mohammedan  quarter,  Triplicane,  (population 
about  50,000)  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Chepauk  palace,  the  re- 
sidence of  the  late  Nabob  of  the  Carnatic,  who  has  recently  died  without 
an  heir.  In  1856,  a Mission  to  the  Mohammedans  was  commenced  by 
the  establishment  of  a school,  erected  through  a legacy  bequeathed  by 
the  Honourable  Sybella  Harris,  daughter  of  the  hero  of  Seringapatam, 
assisted  by  a Grant-in-aid  from  the  Government  of  700/. 

The  Society  now  expends  25,000/.  per  annum  on  its  Missions  in  South 
India,  and  receives  most  valuable  assistance  in  the  disbursement  of  these 
Funds,  in  this,  as  in  the  other  Presidencies  of  India,  from  a Correspond- 
ing Committee,  composed  of  several  of  the  leading  Civilians,  Military 
Officers,  Chaplaifis,  and  Merchants,  the  Bishop  being  Chairman.  Their 
local  knowledge,  personal  experience  of  the  work,  and  thorough  identi- 
fication with  the  principles  of  the  Society,  inspire  great  confidence  in 
their  measures  and  suggestions. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  STATISTICS. 
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6 

30 

48 

19 

28 

37 
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, , 

19 

24 

6 

10 

16 
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135 

763 
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292 

578 

727 

The  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel,  the  London,  Wesleyan,  and  Leipsic 
Missionary  Societies,  the  Established  and  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  and 
the  American  Board  (Boston),  are  also  labouring  at  Madras. 
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TELUGU  MISSION. 


One  of  the  most  extended  and  populous  of  the  nations  of  Peninsular  India  is 
the  Telugu  (Telinga)  race,  stretching  along  the  sea  coast  nearly  from  Ma- 
dras to  Bengal,  and  far  inland  into  the  heart  of  the  Dekhan.  They  were 
called  Gentoos  by  the  earlier  European  settlers,  from  the  Portuguese 
word  for  “ Gentiles,”  or  heathen.  At  one  time  they  gave  kings 
to  the  Kandian  country  of  Ceylon,  and  many  colonies  of  them 
still  exist  among  the  Tamils  of  the  south — the  descendants  of  the 
conquering  armies,  who  overthrew  the  old  Pandyan  dynasty  in  Mad  lira 
and  the  south.  They  number  upwards  of  13,000,000;  and  part  of  their 
maritime  territory — Masulipatam  and  the  Northern  Circars — was  amongst 
the  earliest  acquisitions  ot  the  British  in  Hindustan.  Their  soft  and 
musical  language  has  long  commanded  the  admiration  of  Oriental 
scholars.  Yet  this  territory  had  been  nearly  ninety  years  in  possession  of 
the  British  before  any  Mission  was  established  there  by  the  Church  of 
England. 

Masulipatam  is  the  centre  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society’s  operations 
among  this  interesting  people.  It  is  a large  town,  containing  nearly 
100,000  inhabitants.  It  is  mentioned  as  a flourishing  place  in  tne  four- 
teenth century,  by  Marco  Polo,  the  Venetian  traveller ; and  in  the  days  of 
the  monopoly  of  the  East-India  Company,  it  was  one  of  their  chief 
depots  for  the  export  of  cotton-fabrics.  The  Mission  was  commenced  in  1841 
by  two  Missionaries,  one  from  Cambridge,  one  from  Oxford.  The  Rev. 
R.  T.  Noble  undertook  the  educational  department,  and  established,  a 
superior  school  there,  which  has  yielded  him  several  converts,  amongst 
them  three  young  Brahmins,  one  of  whom  is  now  a candidate  for  Holy 
Orders.  He  is  still  spared  to  labour  there.  The  Rev.  H.  W.  Fox,  whose 
biography  is  well  known,  commenced,  with  much  encouragement,  itine- 
rating labours.  He  pursued  them  in  a spirit  of  ardent  devotion,  but  was 
early  called  from  his  labour  to  his  rest  The  Mission  has  recently  been 
recruited  with  two  additional  Missionaries  from  England,  and  the  district 
of  Masulipatam,  forming,  however,  but  a small  portion  of  the  whole 
Telugu  Country,  may  now  be  said  to  be  fairly  occupied.  We  wait  in 
prayer  “the  promise  from  on  high  ” on  their  ministrations. 

This  district  has  recently  acquired  additional  importance  from  the  great 
irrigation  works,  by  which  the  two  great  rivers,  the  Kishna  and 
Godavery,  are  made  available  for  the  purposes  of  cultivation  and  of 
internal  communication.  Across  each,  an  embankment,  or  Anicut  (see 
Map),  has  been  thrown,  wliich  keeps  back  the  vast  body  of  water  that 
flows  down  their  channels  during  the  rainy  season.  It  is  thence  gradually 
conducted  by  canals  over  the  lower  lands,  thus  clothing  them  with  new 
fertility.  A large  corps  of  skilled  native  engineers,  and  a still  larger 
number  of  labourers,  are  thus  employed  at  Bezwara  and  Dowlaisheram, 
and  offer  a promising  field  for  the  Missionary. 

[Turn  over. 
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The  London  Missionary  Society  has  an  important  Mission  at  Vizagapatam. 
The  Free  Church  of  Scotland^  and  the  American  Lutherans  and  Baptists  are 
also  labouring  amongst  the  Telugus. 
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TINNEVELLY  MISSION. 


The  Province  or  District  of  Tinnevelly  forms  the  southern  point  of  the 
Indian  Peninsula.  It  is  about  100  miles  from  N.  to  S.  The  base  of 
the  triangle  is  about  70  miles  broad.  The  area  of  the  district,  about  6700 
square  miles.  Population,  in  1856, 1,270,000.  Range  of  thermometer,  86° 
to  100\  In  the  northern  and  westerly  parts  of  the  district,  rice,  the  castor- 
oil  plant,  cotton,  and  various  grains,  are  cultivated,  and  groves  of 
tamarind  trees  abound.  The  south  is  one  vast  sandy  plain,  broken  only 
by  the  tall  straight  stems  of  innumerable  palmyras — a palm,  whose 
manifold  qualities  almost  supply  the  absence  of  other  vegetation.  The 
predominant  caste,  about  one-third  of  the  population,  is  the  Shanar,  em- 
ployed in  the  south  in  palmyra  cultivation;  in  the  north,  also  in  trade  and 
commerce.  Brahminical  temples,  endowed  with  lands  in  different  parts 
of  Tinnevelly,  are  to  be  found  especially  in  the  larger  towns.  The  pre- 
vailing religion  is  the  aboriginal  devil-worship,  with  idols,  bloody  sacri- 
fices, and  no  hereditary  priesthood. 

It  is  not  quite  certain  when,  or  by  whom,  Protestant  Missions  were 
commenced  in  Tinnevelly ; but  certainly  through  the  instrumentality  of 
Schwartz,  and  the  Danish  Lutheran  Missionaries  in  connexion  with  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  In  1785,  there  was  a con- 
gregation at  Palamcotta  of  100  native  Christians,  under  the  charge  of 
an  ordained  Catechist,  Satthianddhan.  In  1816,  the  late  devoted  Rev. 
James  Hough,  Chaplain  H.  E.  I.  C.,  found  at  Palamcotta  3000  con- 
verts. The  first  European  Missionaries  who  ever  resided  in  Tinnevelly 
were  sent  there  in  1820  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society — the  Rev. 
C.  T.  E.  Rhenius,  and  the  Rev.  B.  Schmid.  Great  blessing  followed 
the  former’s  labours,  and  thousands  of  Shanars  sought  Christian  in- 
struction. Rhenius,  however,  still  a Lutheran,  was  betrayed  into  con- 
troversy on  ecclesiastical  questions ; and  the  Society’s  faithfulness  to  the 
Church  of  England  constrained  them  to  dissolve  connexion  with  him.  His 
death  soon  alter  extinguished  all  differences.  The  advance  and  con- 
solidation of  the  Mission  have  been  of  late,  years  remarkable.  There  are 
now  386  Churches  or  Prayer-houses  in  541  villages;  the  number  of 
Native  Christians  being  nearly  30,000 : two-thirds  of  these  are  south  of 
the  River  Tambrapurni. 

In  1854,  an  Itinerating  Branch  was  formed  in  North  Tinnevelly.  The 
district  so  occupied  by  three  Missionaries  devoted  to  that  especial  work  is 
coincident  with  the  Sivagasi  district.  By  these  brethren,  who  move  their 
tents  from  place  to  place  throughout  the  locality  (1200  square  miles),  the 
Gospel  has  been  already  preached  to  as  many  as  300,000  souls  in  1400 
villages.  Two  bodies  of  converts  have  been  baptized,  and  there  are 
numerous  inquirers.  The  peculiar  and  novel  feature  of  interest  in  this 
department  is,  that  it  is  carried  on  upon  the  basis  of  the  Native-Christian 
Church  in  the  south  of  the  Province,  a regular  monthly  succession  of 
Catechists  being  supplied  from  the  settled  Christian  districts,  and  sup- 
ported from  the  funds  of  their  Native  Missionary  Society. 

Charitable  Societies — The  Church  Missionary,  Bible,  Heathen’s 
Friend,  Church-Building,  Tract  and  Book,  Poor,  &c. 

Educational  Establishments, — The  Praparandi  Institution , 
founded  in  1850,  for  the  training  of  Catechists  and  Native  Agents — They 
are  educated  (in  Tamil)  in  general  Theology,  with  such  text-books  as 
“Pearson  on  the  Creed,”  “Goode’s  Better  Covenant,”  &c.;  Church 
History ; Scripture  Geography ; and  other  branches  of  knowledge. 

, Large  numbers  of  Catechists,  and  7 Native  Clergy,  have  been  sent  forth 
from  it  No  Catechist  can  be  employed  in  the  Mission  without  a cer- 
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tificate,  from  the  Missionary  who  knows  him  best,  of  his  personal  piety 
— the  principle  having  been  laid  down,  that  None  hut  spiritual  agents 
can  do  spiritual  work.  The  Vernacular  Training  Institution , founded 
in  1856,  with  Model  Boys’  and  Infant  Schools,  for  the  education  of 
Schoolmasters.  The  Sarah  Tucker  Female  Training  Institution  (1858); 
a similar  establishment  for  the  education  of  Schoolmistresses.  The 
Government  Inspector  has  recently  spoken  highly  of  the  Schools  in  Tin- 
nevelly,  and  80  Schoolmasters,  and  17  Schoolmistresses,  receive  a Grant- 
in-aid  from  the  Madras  Government.  A school  fee  is  required  for  every 
male  pupil. 

Language — Tamil,  spoken  by  about  12,000,000  in  South  India,  and 
one  of  the  aboriginal  languages  of  the  peninsula ; the  tongue  in  which 
Protestant  Missionaries  first  preached,  and  into  which  the  Bible  was  first 
translated. 

Christian  Boors— The  Bible,  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Hymns, 
Sermons,  Tracts,  School-books—  a Commentary  in  preparation. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  STATISTICS. 
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Amongst  the  Tamil-speaking  people  in  Tinnevelly,  or  the  immediate  vicinity, 
there  are  connected  with  the  Missions  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel  18,000  native  Christians;  London  Missionary  Society,  14,000 ; 
American  Board  for  Foreign  Missions  (Boston),  5000.  The  Map  is  coloured 
to  indicate  the  districts  severally  occupied  by  the  four  Societies. 
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TRAVANCORE  MISSION. 


Trayancore  and  Cochin  are  two  small  native  kingdoms  on  the  south- 
west coast  of  India.  During  the  wars  between  the  English  and  Hyder 
Ali  and  Tippoo  Saib,  their  rajahs  took  the  side  of  the  English,  and  have 
been,  therefore,  confirmed  in  their  thrones. 

Travancore  is  by  far  the  larger,  containing  a population  of  about 
1,000,000,  whose  vernacular  is  Malayalim.  It  is  separated  from  Tin- 
nevelly  by  the  range  of  mountains  called  the  Southern  GhAts,  and  forms 
a striking  contrast  to  the  flat  sandy  plains  of  the  latter.  It  is  well  cul- 
tivated, and,  towards  the  interior,  aoounds  with  magnificent  forest  trees, 
especially  teak.  There  are  numerous  backwaters,  or  lagoons,  which  run 
parallel  with  the  coast,  and  form  the  natural  highway  of  communication 
through  the  kingdom.  The  rajah,  with  his  Court,  resides  at  T re  van- 
drum. 

Travancore  is  almost  entirely  inhabited  by  Hindus,  Musalmans 
never  having  obtained  political  supremacy  there.  The  wealthiest  of  the 
inhabitants  are  called  Nairs.  Their  customs  differ  much  from  those  of 
other  Hindds.  The  mountains  are  scantily  peopled  by  various  wild 
hill-tribes — the  Arrians  (Araans)  and  others.  There  is  also  a consi- 
derable slave  population,  whose  political  and  social  degradation  is  practi- 
cally very  great. 

The  feature,  however,  which  specially  directed  Missionary  atten- 
tion to  Travancore  is  the  existence  there  of  an  ancient  Syrian 
Christian  Church,  of  about  70,000  souls,  whose  spiritual  head  is  the 
Patriarch  of  Antioch.  They  have  a certain  social  status  and  various 
privileges  granted  them  by  the  Native  Government;  and  it  appeared, 
that,  could  they  only  be  reformed,  they  would  exercise  a powerful 
influence  on  the  heathen  around.  In  1805,  Dr.  Claudius  Buchanan 
visited  and  reported  on  them.  Col.  Munro,  the  British  Resident,  warmly 
entered  into  the  scheme  for  their  elevation.  In  1816,  a Mission  was  com- 
menced among  them.  Translations  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  Prayer- 
book  were  prepared.  A College  was  opened  for  the  training  of  the  Syrian 
youth.  Intercourse  was  maintained  with  the  Metropolitan.  But  the  fond 
hopes  of  a reformation  gradually  faded  away.  The  Syrians  clung  to  their 
unscriptural  superstitions.  And,  after  a long,  patient,  and  judicious 
prosecution  of  the  system,  it  was  proved  to  be  hopeless  in  practice, 
however  beautiful  in  theory.  A separation  consequently  took  place  in 
1837 ; and  the  Mission  is  now  considered  * as  designed  for  Heathen, 
Roman  Catholics,  and  Syrians,  without  distinction.  There  is  now  a 
large  body  of  heathen  converts ; and  two  branches  of  much  interest  have 
been  commenced,  one  amongst  the  hill  tribes  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mundakyam,  and  one  amongst  the  slaves. 

Cochin,  which  was  formerly  a station  of  the  Society,  has  recently 
been  re-occupied. 

[ Turn  over. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  STATISTICS. 
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The  London  Missionary  Society  has  an  important  Mission  in  South  Tra- 
vancore,  chiefly  amongst  the  Tamil-speaking  population,  numbering  nearly 
14,000  Converts,  (mentioned  above,  p.  34;;  and  immediately  North  of 
Cochin,  Missionaries  of  the  Basle  Society  are  labouring,  and  reckon  1000 
Native  Christians. 
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CEYLON  MISSION. 


The  Island  of  Ceylon — “ the  almost  Indian  Isle,  Taprobane,”  of  Greek 
geographers,  the  Serindib  of  Arabians,  the  Lanka  Dwipa  or  Singhala 
Dwipa  of  Sanskrit  chroniclers — is  one  the  loveliest  in  the  world.  From 
its  position  at  the  apex  of  the  Indian  Peninsula,  it  enjoys  two  monsoons 
in  the  year,  and  the  abundant  supply  of  moisture  thus  afforded  clothes 
it  with  perpetual  verdure.  Palms  of  all  descriptions,  especially  the 
cocoa-nut,  at  least  one  hundred  species  of  forest  trees,  from  ebony  to  satin- 
wood,  the  cinnamon  shrub  in  the  lower  lands,  the  coffee  plant  over  the 
lofty  mountains  of  the  interior  of  5000  feet  high,  (supplying  30,000,000  lbs. 
of  the  berry  annually  to  Great  Britain),  contribute  beauty,  variety,  and 
value  to  its  natural  productions.  Precious  stones  are  founa  in  the  beds  of 
its  mountain  streams.  Cevlon  is  also  one  of  the  chief  centres  of  Buddh- 
ism, the  holy  relic — Buddha’s  reputed  tooth — being  preserved  at  the 
Dalada  Maligawa,  in  Kandy,  to  which  religious  deputations  are  sent  from 
Ava,  and  even  Thibet 

It  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  two  races,  whose  geographical  distribution  is 
indicated  by  the  two  colours  on  the  Map  opposite.  The  Singhalese, 
whose  religion  is  Buddhism,  are  the  most  numerous,  reckoning  upwards 
of  a million : they  people  the  southern  districts.  The  northern  part  of 
the  island,  and  the  eastern  and  western  coasts,  as  far  as  Batticaloa  and 
Chilaw,  are  occupied  by  Tamils,  probably  immigrants  originally  from  the 
neighbouring  continent  They  adhere  to  the  Brahmimcal  faith.  The 
Central  part  is  almost  uninhabited.  In  some  of  the  forests  are  found 
naked  roving  tribes,  who  live  by  hunting,  named  Veddahs.  Of  them 
but  little  is  known. 

So  rich  an  island  would  hardly  fail  to  excite  the  cupidity  of  foreign 
invaders.  Its  first  European  conquerors  were  the  Portuguese,  who,  under 
Almeida,  gained  possession  of  the  coast  line  in  a.d.  1506.  They 
brought  in  with  them  Romanism,  which  found  many  adherents  among 
the  pliable  Singhalese.  In  a.d.  1656,  the  Dutch  succeeded  in  expelling 
the  previous  rulers,  and,  after  a century  of  warfare,  established  their 
supremacy  over  the  natives,  and  proceeded  to  enforce,  by  heavy  dis- 
abilities, a general  profession  of  Protestant  Christianity.  Many  heathen 
temples,  especially  in  the  north  of  the  island,  were  demolished;  the 
erection  of  new  ones  was  prohibited ; and,  unless  registered  in  the  Bap- 
tismal Roll,  no  native  possessed  a secure  title  to  land,  nor  could  obtain 
Government  employment.  This  attempt  to  promote  the  Gospel  by 
measures  utterly  alien  to  its  spirit,  produced,  as  might  have  been  ex- 

Sjcted,  an  outward  conformity  to  Christianity,  with  a secret  adherence  to 
uddhism  and  Brahminism — all  the  more  resolute  because  it  was  stimu- 
lated by  persecution.  Missionaries  find  to  this  day  that  the  dupli- 
city $uid  false  profession  engendered  by  this  mistaken  system  are  most 
grievous  impediments  to  the  spread  of  vital  godliness  in  their  congrega- 
tions. In  1796  the  Dutch  were  superseded  by  the  English,  who  at  once 
repealed  this  coercive  policy,  but  its  evil  effects  still  linger  in  the  native 
muid. 

The  Kandian  District,  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  retained  its  inde- 
pendence. In  1815,  however,  the  inhabitants — a fine  highland  tribe  of 
much  promise — wearied  with  the  cruelties  of  their  successive  monarchs, 
solicited  the  aid  of  the  British  to  depose  their  reigning  king,  and  ^he 
whole  of  the  country  was  thus  brought  under  our  dominion. 

The  Church  Missionary  Society  proposed  to  itself  Cevlon  as  a Mission 
field  as  early  as  1801.  The  circumstances  that  had  induced  so  extensive 
a profession  of  Christianity  were  not  fully  known ; and  India  being  then 
closed  against  Missionaries,  it  seemed  not  only  important  to  watch  over 
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these  large  bodies  of  native  Christians,  but  it  was  also  hoped  that  the 
island  might  prove  a basis  of  operations  for  the  whole  East  If  further 
knowledge  has  modified  these  expectations,  it  has  not  taught  us  to  despair 
of  raising  up  these  our  heathen  fellow-subjects.  The  projected  Mission  was 
not  commenced  among  them  till  1817.  Our  own  statistics  show  that  the 
labour  bestowed  has  not  been  in  vain ; and  the  present  aggregate  of  native 
Christians,  in  connexion  with  all  the  various  MissionaryBoaies  labouring 
amongst  them  is  upwards  of  15,000,  in  this  estimate  those  only  being 
reckoned  who  are  esteemed  sincere  Christians,  not  merely  baptized 
Buddhists ; and  the  Communicants  number  3600.  There  are  many  other 
encouraging  symptoms  which  cannot  be  guaged  by  figures,  teaching  that 
“ in  due  season  we  shall  reap  if  we  faint  not.” 

An  interesting  Branch  was  established  in  1855  amongst  the  Tamil 
Coolies,  who  come  over  from  the  Coromandel  Coast,  as  many  as  100,000 
yearly,  to  labour  on  the  Coffee  Plantations  in  the  Kandian  Districts. 
A Staff  of  Missionary  Catechists,  from  the  Native  Church  of  Tinnevelly, 
superintended  by  a Missionary  well  acquainted  with  Tamil,  but  whose 
health  has  proved  unequal  to  the  high  temperature  of  India,  visit  and 
preach  to  these  labourers  on  the  various  coffee  estates,  their  salaries 
being  paid  by  the  proprietors.  Eight  Catechists  thus  visited  last  year 
390  estates,  and  preached  with  much  encouragement  to  125,000  hearers. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  STATISTICS. 

1817  Jaffna  (Chundiculy,  Nellore,  Copay). 

1818  Kandy  (Ratmiwela). 

1819  Baddagama  (Bentot,  &c.). 

1822 Cotta. 

1850 Colombo  (Negombo). 

1855 Cooly  Mission. 


1818 

1828 

1838 

1848 

1858 

European  Missionaries . 

4 

8 

8 

10 

10 

Native  Clergy 

• • 

# # 

3 

2 

Native  Agents 

• • 

. , 

89 

108 

183 

Communicants 

• • 

28 

102 

308 

440 

Schools . . 

1 

48 

52 

72 

107 

Scholars 

44 

1744 

1762 

2577 

3467 

The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  the  Wesleyan  Missionaiy 
Society,  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  are  also  labouring  in  Ceylon  ; and  in 
Jaffna,  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  (Boston). 
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MAURITIUS  MISSION, 


The  little  Island  of  Mauritius  lies  just  within  the  southern  tropic.  It  is 
about  the  size  of  the  County  of  Herts,  our  Map  of  it  being  of  course  on  a 
much  larger  scale  than  the  preceding.  It  was  uninhabited  when  first 
visited  by  the  Dutch,  in  1598,  who  named  it  in  honour  of  Prince  Maurice. 
It  became  the  occasional  resort  of  pirates  and  adventurers,  till  regularly 
colonized  in  1644  by  the  then  great  maritime  nation  who  had  discovered 
it.  In  1712,  they  abandoned  its  occupation,  and  in  1721  the  French 
took  possession  of  it,  and  peopled  it  from  their  colony  in  the  neighbour- 
ing Isle  of  Bourbon.  Its  geographical  position  between  India  and  the 
Cape  made  it  of  much  importance  to  their  East^Indian  trade ; and  the 
introduction  soon  after  of  the  sugar-cane,  cultivated  by  a large  slave 
population,  greatly  augmented  its  value.  In  1810,  the  island  was  cap- 
tured by  Great  Britain,  whose  merchant  vessels  had  been  much  harassed 
by  the  French  cruisers  that  found  harbourage  at  Port  Louis  and 
Mahebourg,  and  it  has  ever  since  formed  part  of  our  Colonial  Empire. 

In  1834,  slavery  was  abolished  in  Mauritius,  and  about  90,000  slaves 
emancipated.  A demand  which  since  sprung  up  for  more  labour  has 
been  met  by  the  promotion  of  the  free  emigration  of  Coolies,  or  hired 
labourers  ( cooly  is  a Tamil  word,  meaning  “ wages  ”)  from  various  parts 
of  India.  They  usually  return  to  their  native  land  with  their  savings, 
after  periods  of  service  from  five  to  ten  years.  Some  of  these  Coolies  are 
drawn  from  the  hill  tribes  of  Bengal  and  Orissa,  and  the  rest  from  the 
Tamil  people  of  the  South  Coast.  In  1854,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ryan  was  ap- 
pointed first  Bishop  of  Mauritius,  and  in  the  same  year,  one  of  the 
Society’s  Missionaries,  the  Rev.  D.  Fenn,  visited  the  island  from  India 
for  the  restoration  of  his  health ; and  having  found  how  readily  these 
emigrants  listened  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  strongly  urged  the 
commencement  of  an  effort  similar  to  that  which  was  just  being  initiated 
in  the  Kandian  District  of  Ceylon.  For  this  work,  also,  two  Missionaries 
have  been  found,  whose  state  of  health  terminated  their  labours  in  India, 
but  to  whom  a providential  opening  has  been  thus  afforded  of  prolonging 
their  services  among  people  with  whose  language,  religion,  and  habits 
they  were  already  familiar. 

The  Rev.  Stephen  Hobbs,  after  sixteen  years’  experience  in  Tinnevelly, 
has  been  thus  enabled  to  enter  at  once  on  ministrations  among  the  Tamil 
Coolies,  having  arrived  at  Mauritius  in  October  1856;  and  the  Rev. 
Paul  Ansorg4,  after  many  years’  soioum  in  Kishnaghur,  followed  him  in 
1857,  and  has  commenced  preaching  and  teaching  in  Bengali  and 
Hindustani. 

A few  native  Christians  have  been  found  scattered  throughout  the 
plantations,  and  form  a most  important  nucleus  for  a future  Church ; 
and  the  severance  of  the  heathen  emigrants  from  caste,  and  the  absence 
of  idol-temples,  festivals,  and  observances,  make  them  peculiarly  accessible 
to  the  message  of  the  Gospel. 
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SUMMARY  OF  THE  MISSION,  1858. 


Missionaries 2 

Native  Agents.  .....  4 

Communicants 7 

Schools 2 

Scholars 55 


The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  and  the  London  Missionary 
Society  are  also  labouring  in  this  field.  Emigrants,  both  from  Madagascar 
and  from  various  parts  of  the  East-African  Coast,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Mauritius. 
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CHINA  MISSION. 


The  nation  of  China  is  the  greatest  in  the  world — 400,000,000  souls, 
or  about  one-third  of  the  human  race.  Their  Government,  also,  is  the 
oldest  Its  organized  system,  with  an  army,  a written  language,  his- 
torians and  other  literati,  dates  back  to  a period  so  remote,  as  to  be 
probably  coeval  with  the  immediate  successors  of  Moses.  The  gover- 
nors have,  indeed,  changed,  but  the  system  of  rule  has  remained  much 
the  same,  including  in  its  policy  jealous  exclusion  of  foreigners. 

Attempts  were  made,  from  time  to  time,  by  Protestant  Missionaries 
connected  with  no  fewer  than  seven  English  and  American  Societies,  to 
gain  a footing  in  China.  The  late  Rev.  Dr.  Medhurst,  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  visited  the  coast  forty  years  ago.  In  1836,  our  own 
Society  sent  a pioneer  Missionary  to  the  confines  of  the  empire;  but 
China  was  not  then  open.  In  1843,  a war  with  England,  originating  in 
disputes  with  reference  to  the  opium-trade,  was  brought  to  a close,  the 
Chinese  paying  the  cost  of  the  war,  27,000,000/.  sterling,  and  opening 
five  ports — Shanghae,  Ningpo,  Fuhchau,  Amoy,  and  Hong  Kong — to 
foreigners.  At  this  juncture  an  anonymous  aonor,  who  wished  to  be 
known  only  under  the  signature  of  ’E^a^KrTorepo*,  "Less  than  the 
least,”  gave  6000/.  consols  to  the  Society  for  the  commencement  of  a 
Chinese  Mission.  Three  of  the  ports  were  subsequently  occupied  by 
clergymen  in  connexion  with  the  Society. 

The  year  1850  (Oct^  witnessed  the  commencement  of  a movement 
so  momentous,  that  it  is  impossible  to  foretel  the  consequences  of  it — the 
Tae-ping  rebellion,  which  still  deprives  the  reigning  Manchu  dynasty  of 
some  of  its  largest  Provinces.  The  circulation  of  the  Bible  by  the  rebel 
chiefs,  and  their  adoption  of  it  as  their  moral  and  political  code,  awakened 
at  first  much  hopefulness,  which  may  still  perhaps  be  said  to  be  the  pre- 
ponderating aspect  of  the  movement ; but  their  profession  of  Christianity  is 
so  much  distorted  and  mutilated,  that  serious  apprehensions  cannot  but 
be  entertained  as  to  the  ultimate  issue. 

Even  this  great  convulsion,  however,  is  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the 
events  of  the  last  year.  Another  war  with  China,  conducted  by  the 
Anglo-French  alliance,  was  brought  to  a close  in  October  1858,  by  a 
treaty  obtained  by  Lord  Elgin,  conceding  to  foreigners  of  every  class, 
and,  by  implication,  for  our  Missionaries  also,  the  right  of  unlimited 
access  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  has  thrown  down  the 
last  barriers  which  interrupted  our  free  intercourse  with  every  part 
of  China.  Another  third  of  the  human  race  is  thus  presented  to  the 
compassion  and  the  duty  of  the  Christian  Church.  Let  the  call  for  la- 
bourers come  from  one  of  the  Society’s  former  Missionaries — 

44 I feel  no  despondency,”  writes  the  Bishop  of  Victoria,  44  as  to  the  certain 
final  success  of  our  work  as  the  cause  of  God  Himself.  I am  sustained  by 
the  assurance  that  God  is  working  out  His  purposes  of  mercy  and  love  to  our 
race  in  these  passing  events  of  the  East,  that  this  our  fallen  world  shall  one 
day  become  a temple  worthy  of  its  holy  and  beneficent  Creator,  and  that  this 
vast  Pagan  empire,  now  an  exile  from  the  great  community  of  Christian 
nations,  shall  hereafter  participate  in  the  promised  outpouring  of  God’s  Spirit 
upon  all  flesh,  and  in  the  predicted  blesseaness  of  the  renewed  earth, 4 in  which 
dwelleth  righteousness.’  JBut  I deplore  the  want  of  an  adequate  supply  of 
labourers  to  enter  upon  these  fields  4 white  unto  the  harvest  f men  suited  by 
mental  habit  and  by  bodily  strength  for  this  peculiar  Mission ; men  whose 
faith  has  been  long  strengthened  by  secret  prayer,  and  whose  love  to  Christ 
has  been  long  watered  by  the  heavenly  dew  of  spiritual  communion  with  God ; 
men  willing  to  forego  (if  needful)  the  comforts  of  domestic  life,  and  ready  to 
yield  to  the  possitne  reqirements  of  a 4 present  necessity  ’ in  being  free  and 
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unfettered  by  family  ties  in  their  itinerancy  in  the  interior  from  place  to  place. 
Once  more  I reiterate  the  appeal  to  the  Church  at  home, 4 The  harvest  truly 
is  great,  but  the  labourers  are  few.’  Once  more  I appeal  to  British  Christians, 
that,  while  India  is  claiming  her  meed  of  Missionary  sympathy  and  evan- 
gelistic help,  in  this  her  day  of  trial,  China  may  not  be  overlooked  or  for- 
gotten in  their  prayers,  nor  her  four  hundred  millions  receive  less  than  the  due 
amount  of  consideration  and  thought  in  the  counsels  and  deliberations  of  our 
Church.” 

Language. — Though  the  Chinese  have  many  spoken  dialects,  they 
have  but  one  written  language.  Their  alphabet  is  symbolic,  not  pho- 
netic. It  represents  things,  not  sounds : just  as  the  inhabitants  of  Eu- 
rope, though  speaking  different  tongues,  and  unable  to  understand  each 
other’s  speech,  can  all  read  and  comprehend  the  numerals,  1,  2,  3,  4,  &c. 
The  Bible,  the  Morning  and  Evening  Prayers,  and  various  Tracts,  have 
been  disseminated  widely  in  Chinese. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  STATISTICS. 

1838.  . . . Exploratory  visit  of  Mr.  Squire. 

1845.  . . . Shanghae. 

1848.  . . . Ningpo. 

1850.  . . . Fuhchau.  ! 

1858. . • . Hangchau. 


1844. 

1849. 

1854. 

1858. 

European  Missionaries 

2 

7 

10 

8 

Native  Agents  ...... 

. # 

• • 

1 

9 

Communicants 

• • 

• • 

8 

32 

Schools 

• • 

• • 

4 

8 

Scholars  

• • 

• • 

135 

277 

It  is  encouraging  to  know  that  several  other  Missionary  Societies,  En- 
glish, German,  and  American,  are  labouring  in  this  vast  field. 
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NEW-ZEALAND  MISSION. 


The  islands  of  New  Zealand,  inhabited  by  the  Maqfi  race — a branch, 
probably,  of  the  Malays  of  the  Eastern  Arcmpelago  (p.  9) — and  containing 
some  of  the  finest  scenery  in  the  world,  are  very  nearly  the  Antipodes 
of  England.  They  were  discovered  in  1642  by  the  enterprising  Dutch 
voyager,  Tasman,  but  the  fierce  gestures  of  die  natives  deterred  him 
from  landing.  He  gave  it  its  present  name,  but  its  very  existence  was 
almost  forgotten,  until  Captain  Cook,  in  the  course  of  his  first  voyage 
round  the  world  in  1769,  re-discovered  it,  and,  during  five  successive 
visits,  maintained  a friendly  intercourse  with  the  natives,  of  which  they 
still  cherish  a pleasant  recollection.  No  grain,  nor  any  edible  roots,  but 
a species  of  fern  and  the  kumera,  or  sweet  potato,  were  found  upon  the 
island,  and  no  quadrupeds  but  dogs  and  rats.  The  people  were  tattooed ; 
their  sole  dress  a mat  of  the  Phormium  tenax ; amid  many  noble 
savage  virtues,  they  were  ferocious  in  the  extreme;  they  dwelt  in  for- 
tified fastnesses  on  the  hill-sides  or  mountain-tops,  called  pas;  their 
clans  perpetuating  feuds  from  father  to  son,  which  threatened  to  de- 
populate the  island ; and  cannibalism  was  the  unvarying  result  of  a 
victory. 

Their  religion  consisted  in  a vague  notion  of  a supernatural  power, 
whom  they  call  Atua,  and  whom  thev  appear  generally  to  have  wor- 
shipped without  any  intervening  symbol,  besides  many  inferior  Atuas, 
including  the  spirits  of  their  ancestors.  They  had  no  hereditary  priest- 
hood, and  no  public  acts  of  religious  worship ; but  every  child,  when  a 
few  months  old,  received  a kina  of  baptism,  which  dedicated  him  to 
some  fierce  evil  spirit  The  well-known  tapu,  or  taboo,  was  the  most 
remarkable  of  their  customs,  by  which  almost  any  thing  could  be  made 
sacred  and  inviolable. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Marsden,  chaplain  of  Port  Jackson,  New  South 
Wales — called  sometimes  the  Apostle  of  New  Zealand — had  his  atten- 
tion directed  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  Maoris  in  the  year  1806,  by 
becoming  acquainted  with  a chief  named  Tippahee,  who  had  worked  his 
way  from  his  country  to  Port  Jackson  in  a trading  vessel ; and  he  lost 
no  time  in  pleading  the  cause  of  these  islanders  with  the  Church  Missio- 
nary Society.  The  New  Zealand  Mission  was  decided  on  in  1809,  and 
three  lay  agents  were  sent  to  New  South  Wales  with  a view  of  pro- 
ceeding to  New  Zealand.  The  massacre  of  the  crew  of  the  “ Boyd  ” 
delayed  them  until  1814,  and,  on  Christmas-dav  of  that  year — the  very 
same  day,  by  a curious  coincidence,  on  which  the  first  Indian  Bishop 
reached  his  first  sermon  at  Calcutta— Mr.  Marsden  opened  the  Mission 
y proclaiming  the  Gospel,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  Bay  of  Islands — 
“ Behold,  I brmg  you  glad  tidings  of  great  joy  I” — Duaterra  (Ruatara), 
a friendly  chief,  interpreting  to  nis  countrymen.  In  1820,  two  native 
chiefs,  Shungi  (Hongi)  ana  Waikato,  visited  England;  and,  as  they 
resided  for  a few  months  at  Cambridge,  Professor  Lee  was  enabled  to 
fix  the  orthography  and  grammar  of  the  Maori,  and  the  natives  rapidly 
began  to  learn  reading  and  writing.  It  was  not  till  1825,  after  eleven 
years  of  labour,  that  the  first  conversion  took  place,  and  it  was  nearly 
five  years  more  before  any  other  natives  were  baptized.  In  1834  the 
Mission  began  to  branch  out.  In  1838,  the  natives  under  Christian 
instruction  amounted  to  2000.  The  progress  of  the  evangelization  and 
civilizing  of  the  natives  became  now  very  rapid,  and  in  1842  the  first 
Bishop  of  New  Zealand,  on  his  arrival,  described  the  marvellous  success 
which  had  been  achieved  in  thess  memorable  words- — “ We  see  here  a 
whole  nation  of  pagans 
the  power  of  the  Spirii 


converted  to  the  faith.  A few  faithful  men,  by 
; of  God,  have  been  the  instruments  of  adding 
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another  Christian  people  to  the  family  of  God.  Young  men  and 
maidens,  old  men  and  children,  all  with  one  heart  and  with  one  voice 
praising  God ; all  offering  up  daily  their  morning  and  evening  prayers ; 
all  searching  the  Scriptures,  to  find  the  way  of  eternal  life ; all  valuing 
the  word  of  God  above  every  other  gift;  all,  in  a greater  or  less 
degree,  bringing  Yorth,  and  visibly  displaying  in  their  outward  lives, 
some  fruits  of  the  influences  of  the  Spirit.  Where  will  you  find, 
throughout  the  Christian  world,  more  signal  manifestations  of  the 
presence  of  that  Spirit,  or  more  living  evidences  of  the  kingdom  of 
Christ?” 

The  colonization  of  the  island  has  proved  a severe  trial  to  the  native 
Church,  during  which  the  want  of  a native  pastorate  has  been  sorely 
felt,  two  Native  Catechists  only  having  as  yet  received  Deacons’  orders. 
A subdivision  of  the  Episcopate  has  now  placed  the  Eastern  District, 
where  the  Maoris  are  most  numerous,  under  the  care  of  the  Society’s 
experienced  Missionary,  the  Rev.  William  Williams,  now  Bishop  of 
Waiapu,  who  will  be  able  to  direct  his  undivided  attention  to  the  native 
race. 

The  Society’s  Mission  has  been  confined  to  the  Northern  Island — the 
Middle  and  Southern  Islands  (which  last  is  much  smaller  than  the 
other  two)  having  been  very  scantily  peopled  prior  to  colonization  from 
Great  Britain. 

Language.— Maori. 

Christian  Books. — The  Holy  Scriptures,  the  Prayer-book,  & c. 
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Northern  District  (Paihia,  Kaitaia,  Waimate,  Kaikohe). 

Middle  District  (Auckland,  Hauraki,  Kaitotehe,  Otawhao, 
Waikato,  Tauranga,  Rotorua,  Opotiki,  Akikereru,  Taupo). 
Eastern  District  (East  Cape,  Uawa,  Turanga,  Wairoa,  He- 
retaunga). 

Western  District  (Wanganui,  Otaki,  Pipiriki,  Papawai). 


1814. 

1824. 

1834. 

1844. 

1 

1854. 

1858. 

European  Missionaries 

• • 

2 

4 

12 

23 

23 

Native  Clergy 

m f 

# # 

# % 

1 

2 

Native  Agents 

. . 

. . 

. . 

440 

543 

Total  Labourers. ...... 

3 

12 

35 

328 

476 

572 

Communicants 

. . 

33 

2851 

6796 

5834 

Schools 

. . 

2 

14 

283 

• 

_ _ • 

Scholars 

65 

420 

15431 

..  * 

_ _ • 

* No  Returns. 


1814. 

1834. 

1839. 

1839. 
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N ORTH- WEST- AMEBIC  A MISSION. 


This  Mission  is  carried  on  in  the  territories  of  the  Hudson’s-Bay  Com- 
pany, which  was  incorporated  by  a charter  granted  in  1670  by  Charles 
II.,  to  his  cousin  Prince  Rupert  and  others,  whence  the  name,  Rupert’s 
Land.  It  was  commenced  in  1822,  at  the  instance  of  the  Rev.  J.  West, 
chaplain  to  the  Company,  who  compassionated  the  degraded  state  of  the 
native  tribes,  by  the  formation  of  a station  on  the  Red  River.  The 
Indians,  with  whom  the  Society  has  been  specially  brought  into  contact, 
are  the  Crees,  or  Muscaigos,  and  a branch  of  the  Chippeways  (Ojib- 
ways)  named  the  Saulteaux.  The  population  is  very  scattered ; but  the 
expansion  of  the  Mission  during  the  last  few  years  has  been  most  re- 
markable. What  were  extreme  points  ten  years  ago  are  now  centres  of 
effort  The  first  boy  taken  into  Mr.  West’s  school  became  a catechist, 
and,  after  two  years’  residence,  from  1840  to  1842,  at  a station  500 
miles  from  the  Red  River  (Cumberland),  presented  for  baptism  to  the 
European  Missionary  85  Indians.  He  was  the  first  Cree  who  received 
ordination — the  Rev.  Henry  Budd.  Eastward,  the  Mission  has  extended 
to  the  Crees  of  the  East  Main,  upwards  of  1500  miles;  whilst  more 
than  2000  miles  westward  a Station  has  been  just  commenced  on  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific,  at  Fort  Simpson,  among  the  Chimsyan  Indians, 
in  the  territory  since  erected  into  a colony,  under  the  title  of  British 
Columbia. 

The  first  Bishop  of  Rupert’s  Land  arrived  in  his  diocese  August  15, 
1849 ; and  to  his  wise  and  parental  fostering  of  the  native  church,  and 
especially  in  the  encouragement  of  a native  pastorate,  the  prosperous 
state  of  the  Mission  is,  under  God,  very  mainly  due. 

Languages — Cree  and  its  dialects;  Saulteaux;  Chimsyan.  These 
languages  are  very  polysyllabic.  To  facilitate  the  art  of  reading,  a 
syllabic  system,  or  kind  of  short-hand,  representing  syllables  instead  of 
letters,  has  been  extensively  and  successfully  introduced,  particularly  at 
Moose  Fort,  where  the  tribes  are  altogether  nomad.  The  usual  Roman 
character  is  employed  for  more  extensive  works. 

Christian  Books. — In  Cree : The  Gospels  of  St  Matthew,  Mark, 
and  John;  1 Epistle  John — the  Prayer-oook — Hymns,  and  various 
Tracts — the  Prayer-book,  Scripture  Texts,  Psalms  and  Hymns,  and 
1 Epistle  John,  printed  on  the  Syllabic  System. 

[Turn  over. 
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1822. Red  River  (Indian  Settlement,  La  Prairie,  Islington.) 

1840 Cumberland  (Moose  Lake,  Nepowewin.) 

1842 Manitoba,  or  Fairford  (Red-Deer  River.) 

1851  Moose  Fort,  James’  Bay  (Fort  George  Indians  and  Esquimaux.) 

1852  Fort  Pelly. 

1852 English  River. 

1854 York  Factory. 

1857 Fort  Simpson. 


1822. 

1832. 

1842. 

1852. 

1858. 

European  Missionaries 

2 

2 

3 

8 

11 

Native  Clergy 

. • 

, , 

, . 

. « 

3 

Native  Agents 

# 9 

. . 

, . 

8 

19 

Communicants 

, , 

148 

451 

507 

770 

Schools 

2 

9 

12 

22 

19* 

Scholars 

■ . 

383 

702 

724* 

754* 

* Imperfect  Beturni. 
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